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Liked  Article  on  Apocrypha 

"Apocrypha:  What's  That?"  by  Melvin  G.  Williams  in  the  September  issue  of 
THE  LINK  is  great.  It  is  nice  to  see  that  at  least  some  professors  are  aware  that 
there  are  "other  books"  of  the  Bible  than  the  "sixty-six"  that  are  taught  in  the 
majority  of  the  church  schools.  However,  I  take  exception  to  the  sentence  reading: 
"It  is  unfortunate  that  this  apocryphal  literature  has  been  lost  to  the  Protestant 
world." 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  U.S.A.,  in  addition  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  has  always  used  the  Apocrypha  in  its  teachings  and  it  is  often  quoted 
from  the  pulpit;  and  I  submit  that  this  is  a  sizable  chunk  of  the  world  Protestant 
population. 

THE  LINK  has  been  my  Bible  study  guide  for  too  many  years  and  I  hope  it 
continues  its  excellent  treatment  of  the  religious  aspects  of  the  military. 

— CWO  Vincent  W.  Pilgrim,  Sr.,  (USA  Ret.),  P.  O.  Box  4042,  North  Little  Rock, 

Arkansas  72116. 

Education  in  God's  Grace 

I  have  forgotten  when  my  subscription  to  THE  LINK  runs  out,  so  I  am  en- 
closing my  check  for  another  year  of  education  in  God's  grace.  I  don't  rightly 
know  if  I  enjoy  reading  THE  LINK,  but  I  feel  it  is  needed  in  my  life;  and  al- 
though I  know  God's  grace  is  a  free  gift,  and  we  can  do  nothing  to  earn  it  —  I 
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£rte 


By  Lorena  O'Connor 
and  Melville  H.  Leonard 


How  some  airline  stewardesses 
spend  their  vacations 


CASSIE  was  as  droopy  as  the 
vegetables  she  was  sitting 
among.  It  was  a  long  way  from  San 
Francisco  to  Khong  Island,  in  south- 
ern Laos.  She  wondered  if  she'd 
ever  make  it. 

She'd  started  out  in  a  jet.  After  a 
succession  of  less  grandiose  aircraft, 
she  found  herself  ending  her  journey 
in  a  threshing  machine  with  wings. 
The  pilot  spoke  little  or  no  English. 
Vegetables,  eggs,  and  purple  ferti- 
lizer were  her  traveling  companions. 
What  was  she  doing  here,  anyway? 

She  could  be  soaking  up  the  sun 
on  a  beach  in  Nassau  or  surfing  in 
Hawaii.  Instead  she  was  combining 
her  two-weeks  vacation  with  a  three- 


A  small  Tibetan  child  returning  from 
play.  He  and  others  like  him  are  cared 
for  by  the  Dooley  Foundation  in  their 
refugee  camp  at  Kathmandu,  Nepal.  Pan 
American  stewardesses  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  Foundation's  work  as 
they  give  their  vacation  time  to  care 
for  and  educate  these  children. 


months  leave  of  absence  as  a  stew- 
ardess for  Eastern  Air  Lines  to  work 
as  a  "Dooley  Dollie." 

The  "Dollies"  began  in  1965,  she 
recalled,  when  two  United  Airlines 
stewardesses  met  Dr.  Verne  C. 
Chaney,  President  of  the  Thomas  A. 
Dooley  Foundation.  The  girls  were 


As  parents  are  busy  at  work  making  Tibetan  carpets,  their  children  are  cared 
for  in  the  Tibetan  day  nursery  by  the  older  generation.  Shown  assisting  the 
durgala  (chief  ayah)  is  Pan  American  stewardess,  Mary  Weinlader  Knutson, 
who  is  based  in  San  Francisco.  She  served  one  month  (her  vacation  time)  with 
the  Dooley  Foundation. 


interested  in  the  Foundation's  efforts 
to  educate  and  help  people  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  offered  to 
spend  their  leaves  helping  out.  The 
airline  approved  the  idea  and  the 
girls  were  flown  to  Darjeeling,  India. 

They  returned  so  enthusiastic  that 
stewardesses  from  theirs  and  other 
airlines  soon  wanted  to  go.  And, 
Cassie  thought,  she  wanted  to  be  a 
"Dooley  Dollie,"  too.  It  would  be 
nice  to  see  another  part  of  the  world, 
but  she  really  wanted  to  help  some- 
body somewhere.  This  was  her 
chance. 

She  wouldn't  be  getting  any  pay 
while  on  leave  from  Eastern,  while 
teaching  health  education  and  Eng- 


lish to  the  people  of  Laos,  but  the 
Dooley  Foundation  would  pay  her 
living  costs. 

Khong  Island.  She  couldn't  find 
it  on  her  map.  Imagine  going  some- 
place that  wasn't  even  there!  But 
she  knew  her  destination:  Khong 
International  Airport. 

Thirty  minutes  and  two  bags  of 
fertilizer  later,  the  threshing  machine 
started  circling,  preparatory  to  land- 
ing. They  were  there! 

Excitedly,  Cassie  pressed  her  face 
to  the  window.  Khong  International 
Airport?  That  shack  and  dirt  run- 
way lying  below?  No  wonder  it 
wasn't  on  the  map!  Had  she  made  a 
mistake? 


IF  she  did  make  a  mistake,  Cassie 
Cameron  now  concedes  it  was 
her  best  one  ever! 

Base  of  operation  was  the  "Dooley 
House."  Girl-Scout-like  camp  huts, 
with  half-walls  below  and  screened 
above.  It  became  "home"  very 
quickly.  Other  "Dooley  Dollies"  soon 
made  her  welcome.  Still  it  took  a 
bit  of  adjusting. 

Cassie  recalls  that  after  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  day,  it  felt  like  20 
below  when  the  thermometer  dipped 
to  76  at  night. 

And  then  there  was  the  food. 
Most  of  it  was  highly  seasoned. 

"Buffalo  meat  you  simply  cannot 
swallow,"  she  says,  "It's  just  like  eat- 
ing granules  of  rubber."  Pork  mixed 
with  Chinese  noodles  was  one  of  her 
favorites.  She  called  it  "Laos  spa- 
ghetti." 


Cassie's  day  began  early. 

She  recalls,  "At  6  a.m.  you'd  hear 
the  geese  geesing,  the  chicks  chick- 
ing, the  wild  birds  screaming  and 
the  ten  children  of  the  neighborhood 
doctor  vying  with  them." 

After  breakfast,  Cassie's  first  stu- 
dents were  the  two  sons  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  province. 

"They  mainly  wanted  to  discuss 
American  politics,  music,  and  hip- 
pies," Cassie  remembers.  "I  spent 
most  of  my  time  trying  to  convince 
them  that  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world  is  not  a  hippie." 

At  11  Cassie  tutored  Mr.  Sout- 
choy,  who  operated  the  pharmacy  at 
Khong.  Next  came  members  of  the 
50-bed  hospital  and  finally  Lao  med- 
ics and  mid-wives. 

Under  Cassie's  capable  instruc- 
tions,   her    eager    students    learned 


Dooley  nurses  initiate  immunization  program  in  Lao  village. 
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Pan  American  puppeteer  teaches  public  health. 


rapidly.  Cassie's  classes  swelled  as 
word  got  around  that  it  was  fun 
to  watch  this  American  teaching 
English  with  gestures  and  violent 
facial  expressions.  Cassie  didn't  mind 
being  laughed  at  —  it  meant  she 
was  "getting  through." 

"It  gave  me  a  warm  feeling,"  she 
says,  "to  know  that  I  had  been  ac- 
cepted so  well." 

The  Lao  enjoyed  learning  expres- 
sions that  would  shock  their  teacher. 

"Good  grief,"  a  student  cried  one 
day. 

"Good  grief!  Where'd  you  learn 
good  grief?"  Cassie  exclaimed.  And 
then  followed  a  session  explaining 
the  real  meaning  of  the  idiom. 


The  three  months  went  all  too 
quickly. 

"My  last  trip  to  Khong  Interna- 
tional (the  airport)  didn't  seem  half 
as  bumpy  as  the  first  trip.  I  was  filled 
with  sadness  because  I  had  to  leave 
the  tranquil,  beautiful  island  with 
its  docile  and  loving  people.  I  was 
also  filled  with  happiness  because  I 
felt  that  I  had  accomplished  some- 
thing worthwhile.  I  had  made  many 
wonderful  friends  and  had  spent 
many  happy  hours  with  them." 

CASSIE  Cameron  was  not  the  only 
"Dooley  Dollie"  who  liked  her 
assignment  so  much  that  she  didn't 
want   to    leave.    Northeast   Airlines' 


OPPOSITE  PAGE:  TOP.  Cassie  Cameron  sitting  with  children  on  a  boat 
hollowed  out  of  a  tree.  MIDDLE:  Showing  disbelieving  children  a  picture 
Cassie  had  just  taken  with  a  Polaroid.  BOTTOM:  Enjoying  a  Pepsi  at  a  Khong 
Island  restaurant  are:  Swartjo  Knye  (TWA),  Chris  Cunningham  (lab.  tech.) 
and  Cassie. 


stewardess  Stella  Saint  felt  much  the 
same  way.  In  fact  Miss  Saint  found 
her  experience  so  enriching  that  she 
asked  for,  and  was  granted,  a  second 
leave  of  absence. 

In  Nepal  Stella  taught  basic  Eng- 
lish to  children  up  to  the  sixth  grade 
and  helped  to  take  care  of  pre- 
kindergarten  children.  She  also 
helped  at  a  Tibetan  refugee  camp. 
Stella  found  the  children  a  particu- 
lar delight. 

"We  introduced  showers,"  she 
says,  "a  large  can  or  drum  with  sev- 
eral punctures.  We  would  pour  warm 
water  into  it  while  the  children  stood 
beneath." 

Stella  received  the  Splendid 
American  Award  from  B.  P.  Khati, 
Ambassador  from  Nepal,  in  early 
1969  in  ceremonies  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

"I  accepted  on  behalf  of  all  the 
stewardesses  in  the  program,"  Stella 
says. 

"It's  a  different  world  the  girls 
face:  filth,  death,  disease,  and  the 
absence  of  all  the  conveniences  that 
their  lives  have  made  them  accus- 
tomed to.  But  they  meet  it  with  the 
same  equanimity  with  which  they 
calm  an  anxious  passenger  on  take- 
off." 

Over  100  stewardesses  from  17 
different  airlines  have  taken  part  in 
the  program  since  its  inception. 
Stewardesses  must  be  twenty-one 
and  have  a  minimum  of  two  years' 
flying  time.  All  who  volunteer,  of 
course,  are  not  accepted.  The  girls 
are  chosen  with  care. 

Says  stewardess  Georgia  Drake,  a 
former  member  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
"Not  all  of  the  girls  fit  in.  Some  peo- 
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pie  don't  adjust  quickly.  For  some  it 
is  an  escape  and  they  just  don't  have 
the  stamina  for  the  work  required." 

Petite  Seyem  Cozatillin  has  much 
the  same  reaction. 

"You  have  to  be  willing  to  give 
yourself  completely,  to  be  able  to 
make  sacrifices,  to  work  under  diffi- 
cult conditions  and  have  a  great  deal 
of  patience.  You  don't  have  too  many 
tools  to  work  with,  therefore  you 
have  to  rely  on  your  own  ingenuity, 
creative  ability,  and  resourcefulness." 

The  girls  also  rely  on  kindness 
which  they  give  freely. 

Says  Seyem:  "It  never  ceased  to 
amaze  me  to  think  how  much  we 
have  in  America  and  how  little  it 
takes  to  make  the  Laotian  children 
happy.  Their  greatest  need,  apart 
from  medicine  and  food,  was  love." 

Love  —  Operation  Love  —  the 
Dooley  Dollies  personified.  ■  ■ 


"Yes,  my  grandfather  was  German.  Why 
do  you  ask?" 


7 he  PloAfboy  Pkilo&OfUuf, 


By  William  M.  Pinson,  Jr. 


Should  a  man's  actions  be  determined  by  his  pleasures? 
Should  girls  be  playmates  for  playboys? 


HUGH  Hefner's  Playboy  has  caught  it  on  the  chin  from  preachers 
for  years.  Now  others  are  taking  a  swing.  Many  in  the  New  Left 
condemn  it  for  being  reactionary  and  thing-oriented.  The  woman's 
liberation  movement  blasts  it  for  exploiting  women.  Some  consider  it 
adolescent  and  unrealistic.  Nevertheless,  sales  remain  high.  And  mili- 
tary personnel  make  up  a  large  chunk  of  the  Playboy  market.  A  lot  of 
people  are  evidently  hooked  on  the  playboy  philosophy. 

Articles  and  cartoons  on  sex  and  pictures  of  girls  are  probably  the 
magazine's  basic  ingredients.  Take  them  away  and  the  circulation 
would  more  likely  nose-dive  than  skyrocket.  But  other  magazines  stress 
sex  and  carry  pictures  of  girls  in  various  stages  of  undress.  Yet,  they 
don't  sell  as  many  copies  as  Playboy.  One  difference  between  Playboy 
and  its  competitors  is  that  Playboy  champions  the  so-called  playboy 
philosophy.  If  a  purchaser  of  Playboy  gets  beyond  the  looking  stage 
and  reads,  he  will  absorb  that  philosophy. 

The  playboy  philosophy  is  a  form  of  a  very  old  philosophy  — 
hedonism.  Basically  the  philosophy  asserts  that  man's  actions  should 
be  determined  by  whatever  brings  him  pleasure.  Hedonism  had  been 
explored  by  Greek  philosophers  and  found  to  be  inadequate  long 

,  Dr.   Pinson  is  professor  of  Christian  Ethics,   Southwestern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  76122 
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before  the  first  century  rolled  around.  But  the  best  of  the  hedonistic 
philosophers  would  have  been  appalled  by  the  simple  pleasure  prin- 
ciple of  life  in  the  playboy  philosophy. 

Inadequate  Concepts 

What's  wrong  with  the  pleasure  approach  to  life?  Why  does  the 
person  who  spends  his  life  seeking  pleasure  seldom,  perhaps  never, 
find  what  he  seeks?  For  one  thing  immediate  pleasure  can  result  in 
future  pain.  Also,  physical  pleasure  tends  to  require  a  constant  up- 
grading of  stimulation  to  get  the  same  kicks.  What  starts  out  as 
exciting  soon  becomes  boring.  So  new  stimulations  are  sought.  A  per- 
son may  soon  find  himself  spending  all  of  his  time  in  pursuit  of  pleas- 
ure. Or  what  is  required  to  bring  pleasure  may  also  begin  to  bring 
pain.  If  he  reduces  the  stimulation  to  avoid  the  pain,  he  finds  little 
pleasure.  But  he  may  face  great  boredom. 

Playboy  talks  more  about  sex  than  any  other  subject.  It  is  part  of 
the  pleasure  approach  to  life.  And  much  of  this  talk  reveals  what  is  to 
me  an  inadequate  concept.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  the  play- 
boy philosophy  on  sex  is.  I  think  that  this  is  a  fair  statement  of  it  as  it 
has  appeared  in  print:  The  playboy  philosophy  claims  that  any  sexual 
practice  between  consenting  adults  in  private  not  involving  minors 
and  not  involving  coercion,  in  which  no  one  gets  hurt,  and  which  is  in 
accord  with  rational  self-interest,  is  permissible. 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  understand  how  reason  can  be  depended 
on  to  guide  people  in  a  relation  as  emotional  as  sexual  intercourse. 
But  Playboy  has  great  faith  in  reason.  I  further  doubt  that  any  two 
people  can  know  beforehand  that  no  one  "will  get  hurt"  —  whatever 
that  phrase  means.  I  suppose  this  could  be  possible  if  neither  of  them 
cared  for  the  other,  neither  were  part  of  a  family,  neither  had  venereal 
disease,  and  at  least  one  were  sterile! 

In  regard  to  sexual  relations  a  vicious  cycle  exists  for  people  who 
follow  the  pleasure  principle.  If  they  care  for  their  partner,  they  risk 
being  hurt.  If  they  don't  care,  sex  often  ceases  to  be  fun.  Harvey  Cox 
states  his  point  well:  "Sex  is  fun,  but  when  it  becomes  nothing  but 
fun,  then  pretty  soon  it  is  not  even  fun  anymore."  ("The  Playboy 
Panel:  Religion  and  the  New  Morality.") 

Playboy  also  presents  a  narrow  and  restricted  view  of  sex.  In  fact, 
some  have  charged  the  playboy  philosophy  with  being  antisexual. 
That  hardly  seems  accurate.  But  it  is  restricted  in  its  general  approach. 
It  misses  the  full  power  and  beauty  of  sex  by  majoring  on  the  physical. 
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Hefner  professes  to  prefer  emotion  with  his  sex.  But  the  magazine  as 
a  whole  presents  a  picture  in  the  main  of  sex  without  love,  emotion, 
or  involvement. 

Sexual  intercourse  is  seen  primarily  as  a  function,  as  a  perform- 
ance. The  beauty,  wonder,  and  potential  of  sex  is  reduced  to  a  physi- 
cal performance.  Sexual  partners  are  not  looked  upon  so  much  as 
people  as  co-performers.  A  partner's  worth  is  related  to  performance, 
and  woe  to  the  partner  who  doesn't  perform  well.  The  playboys 
realize  this  all  too  well.  One  playboy  in  a  letter  to  the  editors  com- 
plained, "I  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  perform  enough  to  satisfy  the 
girls.  ...  In  fact,  my  fears  about  eventually  being  depleted  take  much 
of  the  pleasure  out  of  sex  for  me,  even  when  I'm  performing  well" 
(Playboy,  December,  1969,  p.  68). 

Sexual  activity  can  communicate  specific  attitudes  between  two 
persons  about  each  other.  But  meaningful  communication,  among 
other  things,  must  be  honest.  In  the  language  of  sexual  signal  and 
touch,  the  degree  of  intimacy  reflects  the  depth  of  feeling.  Thus,  the 
deeper  the  intimacy  the  deeper  the  feeling  for  one  another  should  be. 
Otherwise,  communication  through  sex  becomes  dishonest  or  mean- 
ingless. Sex  is  reduced  to  physical  stimulations  and  is  robbed  of  its 
distinctly  human  quality. 

Playboy  also  fails  to  stress  the  impact  of  sex,  particularly  sexual 
intercourse,  on  personality.  This  failure  may  be  but  another  revela- 
tion of  Playboy's  shallow  view  of  sex:  It  is  so  insignificant  a  thing  that 
it  really  affects  us  very  little  other  than  bringing  a  moment  of  physical 
pleasure.  Or  it  may  be  another  aspect  of  the  bias  toward  noninvolve- 
ment:  Don't  get  so  involved  that  the  relation  affects  you.  Either  case 
is  a  denial  of  the  fact  that  sexual  intercourse  does  have  a  significant 
effect  on  personality. 

The  playboy  philosophy  contains  highly  questionable  historical, 
psychological,  and  sociological  interpretations.  It  is  frequently  vague 
and  sometimes  inaccurate.  But  the  main  problem  is  not  what  the  play- 
boy philosophy  says.  It  is  what  it  leaves  unsaid.  We  need  some  clear 
thinking  about  sex,  some  insights  on  the  issues  created  by  a  changing 
world.  Although  Playboy  has  raised  many  questions,  it  has  provided  no 
new  approach.  It  talks  about  what  is  permissible,  but  what  is  best? 
It  implies  that  adultery  is  sometimes  justified,  but  when  and  why?  It 
lacks  a  clear  statement  of  what  the  ideal  in  sex  should  be. 

Playboy  dismisses  any  suggestion  that  sex  is  important  enough, 
powerful  enough,  and  wonderful  enough  to  need  careful  discipline. 
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The  usual  criticism  is  that  such  an  attitude  denies  man's  sexual  nature. 
On  the  contrary,  a  disciplined  approach  is  a  recognition  of  man's  sexual 
nature.  It  manifests  a  desire  to  see  that  nature  is  used  for  man's 
ultimate  good,  not  his  harm. 

Destructive  Emphases 

The  Playboy  view  of  sex  is  not  only  inadequate,  it  is  also  potenti- 
ally destructive.  Some  psychiatrists  insist  that  serious  emotional  prob- 
lems have  resulted  from  a  man's  following  the  playboy  philosophy. 
Francis  J.  Braceland,  as  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Psychiatry 
and  former  president  of  the  American  Psychiatric  Association,  recently 
told  a  convocation  in  medicine  and  theology  that  premarital  sexual 
relations  resulting  from  exposure  to  the  so-called  new  morality  have 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  young  people  in  mental  hospitals  ( The 
Christian  Century,  May  17,  1967,  p.  644). 

And,  of  course,  pregnancy  out  of  wedlock  and  venereal  disease 
have  not  been  eliminated  by  the  pill  and  penicillin.  In  fact,  the  trend 
has  been  up  in  recent  years  for  both  out-of-wedlock  births  and  venereal 
disease  (New  York  Times,  February  9,  1970.  p.  14c).  Hefner  notes 
this  trend  but  blames  it  on  puritanical  restriction  of  information  about 
venereal  disease  and  contraception. 

The  playboy  philosophy  is  also  potentially  destructive  in  that  it 
could  undermine  marriage.  Playboy  makes  no  plea  for  the  abolition 
of  marriage  and  family.  Playboy  claims  that  its  approach  to  life  will 
make  for  happier,  more  stable  homes.  The  reasoning  in  the  playboy 
philosophy  is  this:  A  play  period  before  marriage  will  help  a  man 
mature  and  make  him  more  suitable  for  family  life;  further,  after 
maturing  a  bit  he  will  be  better  qualified  to  determine  what  sort  of 
person  he  will  find  compatible.  (Hefner,  pp.  164,  176,  179). 

But  why  should  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  playboy  existence  prepare 
a  man  for  a  stable  family  life?  Why  should  numerous  premarital 
sexual  experiences  assist  a  man  to  practice  fidelity  in  marriage?  Isn't 
it  more  likely  that  just  the  opposite  would  be  the  case? 

Another  unresolved  point  in  the  Playboy  plan  for  marriage  is  who 
will  the  playboy  marry?  If  he  marries  the  girl  of  his  playboy  dreams 
she  will  be  a  fresh,  frisky  thing  similar  to  the  monthly  center  foldout. 
If  this  is  the  case,  what  is  to  happen  ten  or  fifteen  years  later  when  a 
man's  playmate  is  not  the  picture  of  sex  she  used  to  be?  Is  he  justified 
in  turning  her  in  for  a  new  model?  And  what  about  the  girls?  Accord- 
ing to  the  playboy  philosophy,  shouldn't  they  have  a  chance  to  "play" 
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before  marriage,  too?  But  if  they  do,  won't  they  be  past  their  according- 
to-Playmate  prime  by  the  time  they  marry?  If  they  don't  "play,"  will 
they  not,  according  to  Playboy,  be  immature  and  unable  to  judge 
really  what  they  want  in  a  husband?  The  idea  is  simply  not  workable 
—  not  if  it  is  kept  within  the  guidelines  of  the  playboy  philosophy. 

In  spite  of  these  few  expressed  concerns  for  marriage,  the  bulk  of 
Playboy  is  basically  anti-marriage.  Through  stories,  cartoons,  and  jokes 
the  message  comes  through  clearly:  for  the  playboy,  marriage  is  a 
trap  to  be  avoided.  Editorial  comments  reveal  a  more  subtle  but  still 
obvious  anti-marriage  sentiment.  Playboy  indicates  that  marriage  comes 
when  playtime  is  over  —  a  pretty  depressing,  forbidding  picture, 
especially  for  the  playboy. 

The  pleasure  approach  to  life  can  be  destructive  to  human  rela- 
tions in  general.  It  can  degenerate  easily  into  using  people  as  things 
to  gain  pleasure.  Man  has  enough  temptation  in  this  direction  without 
needing  encouragement.  Playboy,  for  example,  often  seems  to  regard 
girls  as  playthings,  as  toys  for  the  playboy.  They  can  be  used  to  bring 
pleasure  and  then  discarded. 

Sometimes  Playboy  is  quite  explicit  in  its  view  of  women  as  toys, 
having  value,  mainly  because  they  bring  pleasure  to  the  playboy.  In 
the  "Playboy  Coloring  Book"  the  toys  in  the  playboy's  pad  are  the 
playmates.  And  this  is  what  is  said  about  the  toys  (girls):  "These  are 
extra  playmates.  Every  playboy  should  have  several  to  spare.  That  is 
because  variety  is  the  spice  of  life.  The  playboy  likes  his  life  spicy. 
Make  one  of  the  girls  a  blonde.  Make  one  of  the  girls  a  brunette. 
Make  one  of  the  girls  a  redhead.  It  does  not  matter  which  is  which. 
The  girls'  hair  colors  are  interchangeable.  So  are  the  girls." 

A  Better  Way 

The  Christian  cannot  consider  a  person  made  in  God's  image  as  a 
toy.  One  for  whom  Christ  died  has  inestimable  worth.  An  individual 
who  is  so  unique  that  God  numbers  the  hairs  on  her  head  must  not 
be  treated  as  an  easily  interchangeable  accessory  for  sex  play. 

The  Bible  insists  that  all  persons  be  treated  as  having  worth  in 
and  of  themselves  regardless  of  physical  attractiveness,  mental  quick- 
ness, or  social  grace.  Likewise,  the  follower  of  Christ  is  not  to  assign 
superior  value  to  any  man  because  of  his  wealth  or  social  prominence. 
(See  James  2:1-4;  1  Peter  2:17.)  God  is  no  respector  of  persons  (Acts 
10:34).  Jesus  again  and  again  demonstrated  the  value  of  one  person. 
Regardless  of  a  person's  possessions,  attractiveness,  social  standing,  or 
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potential  value  to  Jesus'  cause,  he  took  time  to  help. 

The  Bible's  view  of  sex  is  far  more  adequate  than  Playboys. 
Playboy  declares  that  sex  without  love  is  acceptable.  For  the  follower 
of  Christ,  any  human  relationship  should  be  rooted  in  love.  The  Bible 
further  reveals  that  sex  is  a  gift  from  God  and  not  evil  in  itself.  How- 
ever, the  Bible  regards  sex  so  highly  that  certain  standards  are  set  in 
order  that  sex  will  function  for  man's  good,  not  his  harm.  The  playboy 
philosophy's  approval  of  premarital  sexual  intercourse  and  toleration 
of  adultery  and  homosexuality  are  in  obvious  conflict  with  the  New 
Testament  standards  (Matthew  19:18;  Romans  1:26;  1  Corinthians 
6:9;  13:21;  Revelation  22:15).  Furtherm6re,  sex  is  not  a  mere  func- 
tion of  man,  according  to  the  Bible,  but  an  essential  part  of  his  nature 
(Genesis  1 — 2;  Matthew  19:4-5).  The  Bible  declares  that  "the  Word 
became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us"  (John  1:14)  and  "your  body  is  a 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  (1  Corinthians  6:19).  The  body  should, 
therefore,  be  treated  with  great  respect. 

In  contrast  to  the  Playboy  view,  the  Bible  sees  marriage  as  the 
framework  for  man's  most  meaningful  relations.  The  relation  between 
husband  and  wife  is  compared  to  that  between  Christ  and  the  Church 
(Ephesians  5:32-33).  Love  and  trust  are  basic.  Unfaithfulness  has  no 
place.  Thus,  adultery  is  wrong;  it  violates  the  essence  of  marriage. 
The  New  Testament  is  very  clear  about  this.  (See  Matthew  19:18; 
Mark  10:19;  Luke  18:20;  1  Corinthians  7).  Only  in  an  atmosphere 
of  life  commitment,  love,  trust,  tenderness,  and  deep  involvement  — - 
in  marriage  as  it  ought  to  be  —  can  sexual  relations  bring  the  greatest 
satisfaction. 

Happiness,  Playboy  says,  should  be  the  goal  of  man;  it  is  what 
gives  life  meaning.  But  squeezing  the  juice  out  of  the  concept,  Playboy 
leaves  us  nothing  much  but  the  pulp  of  pleasure.  Playboy  says:  Get 
wealth;  enjoy  sensual  activity;  live  for  yourself.  America  has  had  an 
experiment  with  this  way  to  happiness.  And  things  haven't  turned  out 
too  well.  Many  have  discovered  that  life  does  not  consist  in  an 
abundance  of  things,  that  a  cause  is  more  important  than  possessions. 

Maybe  that  is  why  Jesus  has  such  an  appeal.  Jesus  knew  who  he 
was  and  what  life  was  for.  No  better  example  of  a  robust,  responsible 
nonconformist  can  be  found.  He  simply  refused  to  cower  before  men's 
opinions,  harmful  traditions,  or  military  force.  His  actions  were  not 
based  on  a  selfish  desire  to  be  different.  They  stemmed  from  his 
singular  commitment  to  bring  real  life  to  men. 

Jesus  demonstrated  what  freedom  ought  to  be.  His  freedom  was 
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gained  by  courage  and  discipline.  He  cherished  freedom  not  to  gratify 
selfish  desire  but  to  help  others.  He  promises  to  free  us  from  our 
hangups,  fears,  and  enslavements.  To  the  degree  that  we  become 
Jesus'  servants  (And  he  calls  us  friends!),  we  find  freedom.  And  he 
who  finds  it  is  surprised  by  the  joy  which  is  his,  especially  as  he  uses 
his  freedom  to  help  free  others. 

Jesus  was  interested  in  man's  happiness.  He  was  no  sour-faced 
fanatic.  He  had  a  sense  of  humor.  For  Jesus,  life  was  basically  made 
up  of  worship,  fellowship,  and  service  —  all  done  in  love.  And  he 
calls  us  to  follow  him. 

If  you  follow  him  he  will  give  you  something  worth  dying  for  as 
well  as  something  worth  living  for.  He  will  take  you  on  a  crusade 
against  senseless,  selfish  living,  against  exploitation,  prejudice,  and 
hate.  He  will  lead  you  in  a  campaign  for  justice,  human  dignity,  and 
social  change.  He  will  challenge  you  to  new  levels  of  love  and  service 
to  others.  He  will  show  you  a  God  who  loves  you  and  will  lead  you 
to  know  the  thrill  of  worship  —  of  realizing  there  is  someone  greater 
than  you.  In  short,  he  will  give  you  not  only  a  better  way  than  play- 
boyism  but  also  a  new  life.  ■  ■ 


"Look  at  it  this  way— why  fight  my  way  to  the  top  and  be  lonely  when  I'm 
already  lonely  now?" 
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T><ty 
THtnadet 


By  Wayne  C.  Lee 


Lucifer,  George,  and  the  church  collection  are  involved  in 
this  happening  on  the  Tangled  T 


NO  ranch  needs  a  trouble-loving 
billy  goat.  But  we  had  Lucifer. 

I  work  for  Major  Tom  Baker  and 
Tippy  Jones  on  their  Tangled  T 
spread.  We  were  keeping  Lucifer  for 
our  neighbor,  Mark  Pelew,  until  he 
got  home  from  visiting  his  sick  sister. 
When  Mark  said  Lucifer  was  some- 
thing special,  he  wasn't  just  chewing 
the  wind. 

We  might  have  survived  Lucifer's 
stay  without  busting  a  hame  strap  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  George  Boggle. 
George  was  a  painter  trying  to  put 
our  ranch  on  canvas.  Now  a  painter 
on  a  cattle  ranch  is  about  as  useful 
as  a  goat.  The  combination  was  as 
welcome  as  quicksand  in  a  river 
crossing.  But  you  know  the  Major  — 
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always  willing  to  do  anybody  a  favor,, 
so  we  were  giving  George  free  board 
and  room. 

George  was  little;  he  looked  like 
an  underfed  orphan  calf  after  a  hard 
winter.  He  was  afraid  of  his  own 
shadow  so  you  can  guess  how  the 
sight  of  Lucifer  curdled  his  bravery. 
We  kept  Lucifer  staked  out  on  a 
long  chain  and  George  stayed  far, 
far  away. 

"I  wouldn't  trust  that  painter  any 
farther  than  I  could  throw  Lucifer," 
Tippy  said  one  day,  watching  George 
paint  a  picture  of  the  stone  wall  that 
enclosed  a  small  cemetery  on  the 
hillside  put  there  by  previous  own- 
ers of  the  ranch.  "He's  as  shifty-eyed 
as  a  snow-blind  rooster." 
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"You  don't  think  he'd  steal  our 
church  building  fund,  do  you?"  I 
asked. 

"Maybe,"  Tippy  said.  "The  Major 
is  so  proud  of  being  church  treasurer 
that  he's  bragged  about  having  that 
money.  I  figure  that's  about  the  same 
as  bending  over  to  tie  your  shoe  in 
front  of  that  goat." 

The  Major  kept  the  building  fund 
money  in  a  pillowcase  in  his  closet. 
But  I  hadn't  noticed  George  show- 
ing any  interest  in  it.  George's  paint- 
ing wasn't  so  bad  and  it  had  its  usual 
signature  in  the  lower  righthand 
corner,  "by  George." 

"I'd  do  better  work  if  that  goat 
didn't  make  me  so  nervous,"  George 
said. 

"You'll  get  used  to  him,"  the  Ma- 
jor said.  "Soon  he'll  be  no  stranger." 

"Yeah,"  Tippy  agreed.  "You'll  get 
to  thinking  that  pair  of  horns  fits 
right  on  the  seat  of  your  pants." 

"Tomorrow's  Sunday,"  the  Major 
said.  "How  about  going  to  church 
with  us?" 

George  shook  his  head.  "Wasn't 
it  the  prophets  in  your  Bible  who 
waited  for  signs  to  tell  them  what  to 
do?  When  I  see  a  sign  that  tells  me 
I'm  doing  wrong,  then  I'll  change 
my  ways." 

I  glanced  at  Tippy.  Maybe  he  was 
right  about  George.  How  did  George 
earn  his  living?  Nobody  in  his  right 
mind  would  pay  him  much  for  his 
paintings. 

Somehow  George's  latest  painting 
got  outside  that  night  within  range 
of  Lucifer's  chain.  Tippy  admitted 
no  guilt  when  he  brought  in  the  re- 
mains the  next  morning. 

"Painted    by    George;    eaten    by 


Lucifer,"  he  reported  solemnly. 

George  was  furious  and  swore 
vengeance  on  the  goat.  He  was  still 
fuming  when  we  left  for  church. 

IT  was  late  when  we  got  back  to 
the  ranch.  The  Major  noticed  im- 
mediately that  Lucifer  was  gone. 

"Who  would  steal  a  goat?"  he 
asked  in  disbelief. 

"Didn't  know  we  had  any  lunatics 
in  this  country,"  Tippy  said. 

We  were  all  upset  over  Lucifer's 
disappearance  but  we  forgot  the  goat 
when  the  Major  discovered  his  closet 
door  open. 

"The  church  money  is  gone!"  he 
bellowed. 

I'm  sure  they  could  have  heard 
him  all  the  way  back  to  town. 
George  came  in  then,  looking  like  an 
escaped  honoree  from  a  cannibal's 
soup  supper. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  the  Ma- 
jor asked,  suspicion  dripping  from 
every  word. 

"Up  in  a  tree,"  George  said  dis- 
gustedly. "That  goat  got  loose  and 
butted  his  way  into  my  room.  I  went 
out  the  window  and  climbed  a  tree 
down  along  the  creek.  I  stayed  there 
till  I  saw  you  come  home." 

"We've  got  to  find  Lucifer,"  the 
Major  said. 

We  changed  from  our  Sunday  best 
and  hurried  outside.  We  saw  where 
Lucifer's  chain  had  kinked  and 
broken. 

"He  must  be  dragging  a  couple 
of  feet  of  chain,"  Tippy  guessed. 

"He  probably  ate  the  pillowcase 
and  the  money,"  I  added.  "If  he'd 
eat  George's  painting,  he'd  eat  any- 
thing/' 
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George,  like  the  prophets  of  old,  awaited  a  God-sign 


"Except,"  the  Major  exclaimed 
suddenly,  "no  goat,  not  even  Lucifer, 
could  open  that  closet  door.  It 
swings  out.  Besides,  he  wouldn't 
have  eaten  the  gold  coins.  There's 
something  rotten  here." 

"Yeah,"  Tippy  agreed,  glaring  at 
the  house.  "And  it  smells  to  me  like 
a  slick-fingered  little  painter." 

"You  look  for  the  goat,"  the  Major 
said.  "I'm  going  to  ask  George  some 
more  questions." 

Tippy  and  I  went  down  to  the 
barn,  thinking  that  Lucifer  might 
have  holed  up  in  a  stall.  The  Major 
found  us  there  a  few  minutes  later. 

"What  did  he  say?"  demanded 
Tippy. 

"He  told  a  wild  story  about  a 
stranger  riding  up  this  afternoon  and 
going  through  the  house  then  putting 
something  in  his  saddle  bag  and 
riding  off." 

"George  is  the  only  stranger  that's 
been  here  today,"  Tippy  declared. 

The  Major  nodded.  "I  looked  into 
George's  room.  He  has  his  valise 
packed." 

"Going  to  make  a  run  for  it?"  I 
asked. 

"Probably.  It's  only  five  miles  to 
town.  He  won't  leave  till  he  thinks 
we're  out  looking  for  Lucifer, 
though." 

We  stayed  in  the  barn  and 
watched  the  house.  After  about  five 
minutes,  George  sneaked  out  with 
his  valise  and  started  toward  the 
road  to  town.  The  Major  jumped  into 
the  yard  and  yelled  for  George  to 
stop. 


I  thought  George  had  acted  afraid 
of  the  goat  but  that  was  nothing 
compared  to  the  way  he  lit  out  when 
he  heard  that  yell.  He  cut  right  up 
the  hill.  I  guess  he  had  his  eye  on 
that  stone  wall  that  fenced  in  the 
cemetery,  thinking  it  was  a  place  to 
hide. 

There  was  a  full  moon  so  we  could 
see  every  move  he  made.  And  he 
was  making  plenty  of  them,  all  in 
one  direction.  He  came  to  that  wall 
and  vaulted  over  it  like  an  athlete, 
which  he  certainly  was  not. 

THE  Major,  Tippy,  and  I  were 
about  halfway  between  the 
barn  and  the  cemetery  when  it  hap- 
pened. We  stopped  dead  in  our 
tracks  as  if  we'd  been  clubbed  with 
a  wagon  tongue. 

If  Judgment  Day  had  suddenly 
come  and  the  dead  had  risen  from 
their  graves,  it  wouldn't  have  startled 
me  more  than  what  I  saw  rise  from 
that  little  cemetery.  It  was  anything 
but  a  silent  rising,  either.  No  human 
can  describe  the  uproar  generated  by 
a  surprised  goat  and  a  completely 
terrified  man. 

We  figured  later  that  Lucifer  had 
ended  his  day  of  freedom  by  curling 
up  against  that  stone  wall  to  sleep 
and  George  had  landed  right  on  top 
of  him. 

Lucifer  exploded  like  a  meteor, 
his  terrified  bleat  apparently  de- 
signed to  shake  loose  the  demon  on 
his  back.  George  had  involuntarily 
grabbed  whatever  was  handy  when 
the  ground  he  had  expected  to  land 
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on  erupted  under  him  like  a  volcano. 
It  took  Lucifer  only  a  dozen  leaps 
to  cross  the  little  cemetery,  a  new 
bleat  jolting  out  of  him  every  time 
he  hit  the  ground.  George  squalled 
like  a  tortured  banshee  but  he  was 
frozen  to  those  horns  with  a  death 

grip- 
Then  came  the  parting  of  ways. 
The  goat  saw  the  wall  and  tried  to 
sail  over  it.  George  let  go  when  it 
seemed  he  was  being  carried  up  into 
the  sky  to  meet  his  judgment  and  he 
fell  with  a  crash  just  inside  the  wall, 
his  valise  popping  open,  money 
spilling  everywhere. 

Lucifer  didn't  quite  make  the  wall 
and  fell  back  on  George.  George  had 
enough  strength  left  to  squall  once 
more.  That  gave  Lucifer  the  impetus 
to  soar  over  the  wall  like  a  scalded 
ghost  and  disappear. 

We  came  untracked  then  and  ran 
up  there.  George  was  scrambling  out 
of  the  cemetery  and  the  Major 
caught  him  and  towed  him  to  the 
house.  Tippy  and  I  went  after  Luci- 
fer and  caught  him  an  hour  later, 
completely  exhausted  and  glad  to 
see  anything  familiar,  even  his  sworn 
enemy,  man. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  house, 
the  Major  had  George  calmed  down. 
They  had  been  out  to  the  cemetery 
and  gathered  up  the  money  and  the 
Major  was  just  completing  the  count. 
"George  planned  to  leave  with  this 
money  while  we  were  at  church,  but 
Lucifer  butted  in  before  he  finished 
packing,"  the  Major  explained  to  us. 
Then  he  added  in  surprise,  "There's 
forty  dollars  too  much  here." 

"Those  two  double  eagles  are  a 
first  payment  toward  making  things 
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right,"  George  admitted.  "I  said  I'd 
change  my  ways  if  I  ever  saw  a  sign 
I  could  believe.  If  that  wasn't  the 
Lord's  doings  out  there  tonight,  then 
it  had  to  be  the  devil's.  Either  way, 
it  convinced  me.  No  more  stealing 
and  lying.  And  you'll  see  me  in 
church,  too." 

"This  has  to  be  a  miracle,"  Tippy 
murmured. 

The  Major  grinned.  "We  found  a 
goat  and  a  bag  of  money  we  thought 
we'd  lost.  We  also  increased  our 
church  congregation  by  one.  I'd  call 
this  a  day  of  miracles."  ■  ■ 
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BENNY 


I'VE  been  hearing  the  phrase,  "They  don't  fight  like  they  used  to," 
for  many  years  and  if  you  enjoy  a  good  boxing  bout  like  I  do  you'll 
agree  with  this  statement.  I  would  say  that  boxing  was  at  its  greatest 
during  the  early  part  of  the  century  when  times  were  hard  and  many 
youngsters  fought  from  "hunger." 

About  that  era  there  was  one  youngster  in  the  lightweight  division 
who  was  really  a  master  of  the  game.  His  name  was  Benjamin  Leiner, 
better  known  as  Benny  Leonard  to  the  fight  world.  How  he  became 
a  prizefighter  was  quite  an  amusing  story  by  itself.  As  a  young  boy, 
down  at  the  lower  side  of  New  York,  Benny  loved  to  watch  a  good 
fight.  Being  too  poor,  he  could  never  afford  to  purchase  a  ticket,  but 
there  was  always  a  way  to  see  the  fight  without  one. 

One  night  he  and  some  other  boys  were  on  the  roof  of  a  building 
looking  in  through  the  huge  skylight.  Benny  became  excited  at  the 
action,  lost  his  balance  and  crashed  through  the  glass  and  landed 
below.  The  angered  owner  collared  Benny,  who  was  dazed  by  the  fall, 
and  was  about  to  call  the  police  when  the  fast- talking  16-year-old 
told  him  that  he  couldn't  afford  to  pay  for  the  glass  but  would  sub  for 
one  of  the  fighters  who  didn't  make  it  that  evening.  The  promoter 
agreed  and  put  Benny  on  the  card  that  night.  He  won  the  match  and 
thus  began  the  career  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  lightweights  in  the 
ring. 

Benny  had  his  black  hair  parted  in  the  center  and  slicked  back.  It 
was  his  trademark.  After  a  hard  fight  his  hair  would  still  be  in  place  — 
he  was  that  good. 

At  21,  he  took  the  lightweight  crown  from  Freddie  Welsh  and 
unlike  the  so-called  champions  of  today,  took  on  all  comers.  In  two 
years  he  fought  a  total  of  56  fights.  From  1911  to  1924  and  a  come- 
back in  1931,  he  had  a  total  of  209  fights,  winning  88  with  68  kayoes, 
won  once  on  a  foul  and  lost  once  on  a  foul,  was  kayoed  four  times, 
and  had  115  no  decisions.  He  retired  undefeated  in  1924. 

Benny  mentioned  the  fact  once  that  he  would  like  to  remain  in 
boxing  until  the  day  he  died.  One  night,  while  refereeing  a  bout  he 
had  a  heart  attack  and  died  in  the  ring.  His  wish  had  come  true. 

— Mario  DeMarco 
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FACING  MAJOR  ISSUES 


Does  Smoking  Cause  Cancer? 


By  G.  Curtis  Jones 


HE  was  knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  drug  abuse.  His  lecture  was 
well  documented,  his  sincerity  obvious.  The  only  contradiction 
I  observed  came  in  the  question  and  answer  period  that  followed. 
While  he  enthusiastically  admonished  his  audience  to  refrain  from 
unnecessary  use  of  drugs  lest  they  encourage  their  children  to  experi- 
ment illegally,  he  was  puffing  away  on  a  king-sized  cigarette. 

The  example  of  the  lecture  brought  to  mind  a  conversation  with 
a  young  woman  in  New  England.  As  if  she  had  discovered  keys  to  the 
kingdom,  she  exuberantly  began  acquainting  me  with  the  cleanliness 
of  her  new  brand  of  cigarettes.  At  last  I  interrupted:  "My  dear,  you 
are  talking  to  a  man  who  grew  up  on  a  tobacco  farm.  Three  genera- 
tions of  Joneses  were  tobacconists.  I  know  every  step  of  the  process 
from  seedtime  to  selling  and  there  is  nothing  clean  about  tobacco. 
Whether  green  or  cured,  it  is  a  'dirty  weed/  " 

My  friend  relaxed  her  delicate  clasp  of  a  white  holder  long  enough 
to  ask  a  few  questions.  At  first  she  enjoyed  exposing  me  to  producer- 
packaged  information.  Now  she  seemed  more  relaxed;  she  began  to 
listen. 

"There  was  a  time,"  I  continued,  "when  I  smoked  a  few  cigarettes 
and  from  six  to  seven  cigars  a  day.  I  quit  because  I  was  aware  of 
deterioration  in  my  health.  Besides,  I  smelled  like  a  tobacco  barn, 


Dr.  Jones  is  minister  of  Woodland  Christian  Church,  1909  Woodland 
Drive,  Macon,  Ga.  31201 
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FACING  MAJOR  ISSUES 

This  is  the  title  of  a  new  series  of  studies  the  staff  of  THE  LINK  is  proud 
to  present  during  the  year  1971.  Month  by  month  we  will  discuss  smoking, 
pollution,  peace,  alcoholism,  drugs,  communism,  violence,  chastity,  the  popu- 
lation explosion,  poverty,  racism,  and  loneliness. 

Our  author  is  one  of  our  new  writers,  Dr.  G.  Curtis  Jones,  minister  of  the 
Woodland  Christian  Church,  Macon,  Ga.  Dr.  Jones  writes  well  and  you  will 
want  to  read  what  he  has  to  say  each  month. 


Next  month:  The  War  on  Pollution 


expectorated  frequently,  coughed,  and  food  did  not  taste  fresh.  It 
was  an  expensive,  unnecessary  habit.  Furthermore,  it  was  a  good 
example  for  neither  our  parishioners  nor  our  five  sons." 

Cigarettes  and  Health 

The  banter  with  the  Connecticut  smoker  is  not  to  compare  with 
the  perennial  debate  between  health  services  and  tobacco  interests. 
We  have  all  observed  and  reacted  to  anti-smoking  commercials  on 
television:  "Hello.  I'm  a  cigarette  smoker's  best  friend.  (Cough!) 
That's  right,  I'm  a  cough.  So  how  come  that  makes  me  a  cigarette 
smoker's  best  friend?  (Cough!)  Well,  take  Framrod  Jones,  a  cigarette 
smoker.  He  knows  smoking  can  damage  his  heart,  lungs,  and  general 
health.  Yet  he  smokes  on  and  on.  (Cough!)" 

These  widely  circulated  warnings  stirred  the  commercial  world: 
"Heavy  cigarette  smokers,  on  the  average,  lose  about  one  minute  of 
life  for  every  minute  they  smoke"  (American  Cancer  Society).  "The 
average  heavy  smoker  cuts  8.3  years  out  of  his  life"  (American  Heart 
Association  and  American  Cancer  Society). 

An  executive  of  a  cigarette  company  challenged  the  authenticity 
of  advertisements  saying:  "I  can  assure  you  there  is  no  way  they 
can  substantiate  these  claims."  The  Tobacco  Institute  added:  "Typical 
example  of  the  false  charges  that  assault  the  listener's  intelligence.  . 

Rebuttals  continue.  The  American  Cancer  Society  claims  it  never 
said  one  cigarette  takes  one  minute  of  life,  but  rather  one  minute  of  life 
was  lost  for  every  minute  smoked.  Their  syllogism  runs  something 
like  this:  if  a  25-year-old  man  who  smoked  since  he  was  nineteen 
continues  to  smoke  two  or  more  packs  a  day,  his  life  expectancy  will 
be  about  40.3  years  as  contrasted  with  a  nonsmoker's  48.6  years.  The 
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average  heavy  smoker  consumes"  750,000  cigarettes  in  a  lifetime.  It 
requires  about  six  minutes  to  smoke  a  cigarette.  Six  times  750,000 
equals  4.5  million  minutes  or  8.3  years. 

Clinical  studies  and  reports  on  autopsies  indicate  that  smokers 
have  more  hardening  of  the  arteries  than  nonsmokers.  Research  on 
animals  suggests  that  one  compound  in  cigarette  smoke  —  carbon  mon- 
oxide —  may  contribute  to  the  development  of  a  particular  type  of 
hardening  of  the  arteries  and  possibly  preclude  safe  donation  of 
blood.  Chimpanzees,  dogs,  and  rabbits  who've  been  forced  to  smoke, 
whine,  cry  and  otherwise  attempt  to  ask  for  another  cigarette. 

Researchers  who  followed  the  health  of  300,000  war  veterans 
established  that  men  who  smoke  two  or  more  packs  of  cigarettes  daily 
suffered  up  to  25  times  as  frequently  from  emphysema  as  nonsmokers. 

Confrontations  between  health,  commercial,  and  political  com- 
munities have  produced  sufficient  leverage  to  make  cigarette  adver- 
tisements on  radio  and  television  illegal  for  the  first  time  in  our  history 
beginning  this  month. 

Smoking  and  cancer  concern  is  not  of  recent  origin.  It  began  as 
early  as  1795  when  pipe  smoking  was  linked  with  lip  cancer.  From 
1925  to  1950  per  capita  consumption  of  cigarettes  in  the  United  States 
increased  sharply. 

Figures  now  indicate  there  are  21  million  ex-smokers  in  America. 
Dr.  E.  Cuyler  Hammond  and  Dr.  Daniel  Horn  studied  the  health  of 
187,000  men  between  the  ages  of  fifty  and  seventy.  They  shared  their 
report  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
in  San  Francisco,  1954.  Among  other  findings  they  discovered  a 
relationship  between  smoking  and  lung  cancer,  coronary  heart  disease, 
bronchitis,  and  emphysema.  Dr.  Hammond,  previously  a  three-pack-a- 
day  smoker,  quit.  In  fact,  according  to  Medical  World  News,  February 
1969,  100,000  doctors  have  stopped  smoking.  Perhaps  they  know 
something  we  need  to  learn! 

Writing  in  the  February  1970  issue  of  Today's  Health,  Dr. 
Luther  L.  Terry,  former  Surgeon  General,  said:  "It  was  not  until 
1959,  however,  that  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  first  stated  its 
official  endorsement  of  the  evidence  indicting  cigarette  smoking  as 
hazardous  to  health." 

Between  polemics  and  puffs  of  smoke,  public  health  authorities 
believe  there  are  250,000  "excess"  deaths  a  year  attributed  to  cigarette 
smoking.  Due  to  illness,  smoking  also  costs  the  nation  approximately 
77  million  days  of  work  loss  each  year. 
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Number  Two  Scourge 

Daily  we  see  or  hear  of  a  friend  or  acquaintance  who  has  cancer. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  number  two  scourge  of  Americans.  Authorities  con- 
jecture that  one  out  of  every  four  citizens  is  destined  to  be  afflicted 
by  cancer;  one  out  of  seven  will  die  because  of  it.  Cancer  claims  the 
life  of  a  fellow-citizen  every  two  minutes.  In  addition  to  anxiety, 
grief,  suffering,  the  annual  cost  of  cancer  is  approximately  $2  billion. 

What  is  cancer?  "Cancer  is  a  word  in  the  English  language,  derived 
from  the  Greek  word  for  crab,  karkinos.  .  .  . 

"Cancer  is  a  word  that  stands  for  a  great  group  of  diseases  that 
afflict  man  and  animals.  Cancer  can  arise  in  any  organ  or  tissue  of 
which  the  body  is  composed.  Its  main  characteristics  include  an 
abnormal,  seemingly  unrestricted  growth  of  body  cells,  with  the  re- 
sultant mass  compressing,  invading  and  destroying  contiguous  normal 
tissues.  Cancer  cells  then  break  off  or  leave  the  original  mass  and 
are  carried  by  the  blood  or  lymph  to  distant  sites  of  the  body.  There 
they  set  up  secondary  colonies,  or  metastases,  further  invading  and 
destroying  the  organs  that  are  involved."  1 

There  seems  to  be  a  connection  between  cancer  and  heredity  — 
the  biological  hub  —  nutrition,  labor  and  general  living  conditions. 
From  the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  the  National  Research  Council 
as  well  as  other  sources  we  learn  of  the  escalation  in  lung  cancer 
in  the  United  States  over  the  past  thirty  years.  It  was  formerly 
considered  a  rare  disease.  Today  there  are  55,000  deaths  per  year 
from  lung  cancer. 

Dr.  Michael  Shimkin,  former  editor  of  Cancer  Research,  asserts 
that  this  epidemic  is  related  to  two  factors:  cigarette  smoking  and 
air  pollution.  "The  identification  of  cigarette  smoke  as  a  major  cause 
of  lung  cancer  and  other  lung  diseases  ranks  as  one  of  the  major 
scientific  discoveries  of  this  century.  .  .  ." 

My  internist  told  me  he  had  encountered  only  one  case  of  lung 
cancer  in  twenty  years  of  practice  among  nonsmokers. 

In  commenting  on  the  correlation  between  smoking  and  cancer, 
a  young  physician  in  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  wrote:  "The 
problem  is  vast  and  complex.  ...  It  is  clearly  a  question  of  what 
one  needs  as  proof." 


1.  Science  and  Cancer  by  Michael  B.  Shimkin,  M.D.,  U.S.  Dept.  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Public  Health  Service,  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  revised  in  1969,  pp.  3-4. 
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"The  health  hazards  of  smoking  are  not  limited  to  lung  cancer; 
bronchitis,  bronchiectasis,  and  other  crippling  lung  diseases  are  pro- 
duced in  even  larger  numbers.  Deaths  from  heart  diseases  are  ac- 
celerated and  increased.  Cancers  of  the  oral  cavity,  larynx,  esophagus 
and  the  urinary  bladder  are  associated  with  the  habit.  It  is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  state  that  tobacco  smoking  is  a  major  health  hazard. 
As  such  it  requires  national  consideration  of  our  citizens  and  our 
Government."  2 

Convincing  and  frightening  as  are  scientific  and  actuarial  informa- 
tion, perhaps  the  most  disturbing  truth  of  all  is  Paul's  comment 
centuries  ago:  "Do  you  not  know  that  you  are  God's  temple  and 
that  God's  Spirit  dwells  in  you?  If  any  one  destroys  God's  temple, 
God  will  destroy  him.  For  God's  temple  is  holy,  and  that  temple 
you  are"  (1  Corinthians  3:16-17). 

Whatever  the  concern,  the  frightening  thing  about  statistics  is 
they  are  sufficiently  flexible  to  include  you! 


2.  Ibid.,  p.  147. 


'How  can  you  stand  cracker  crumbs  in  bed?' 
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\Jpen,  oLetter  to    fr/an 


I  am  a  woman. 

I  am  your  wife,  your  sweetheart,  your  mother,  your  daughter, 
your  sister  .  .  .  your  friend. 

I  was  created  to  give  to  the  world  gentleness,  understanding, 
serenity,  beauty,  and  love.  I  am  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
fulfill  my  purpose. 

Many  people  in  advertising,  motion  pictures,  television  and  radio 
have  ignored  my  inner  qualities  and  have  repeatedly  used  me  only 
as  a  symbol  of  sex. 

This  humiliates  me;  it  destroys  my  dignity;  it  prevents  me  from 
being  what  you  want  me  to  be  —  an  example  of  — 

Beauty,  inspiration  and  love  — 

Love  for  my  children,  love  for  my  husband,  love  of  God  and 
country. 

I  need  your  help  to  restore  me  to  my  true  position  ...  to  allow 
me  to  fulfill  the  purpose  for  which  I  was  created. 

I  know  you  will  find  a  way. 

Written  by  Sy  Miller  and  his  wife.  Discovered  and  used  widely  by 
the  Rev.  Francis  J.  Caffrey  of  the  Maryknoll  Fathers.  Published  by 
R.  D.  Funk,  Managing  Editor  of  Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook. 

Additional  copies  may  be  secured  by  sending  your  name  and  address  to: 
Open  Letter,  The  Solo  Cup  Foundation,  7431  East  End  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111.  60649 


IT  FIGURES.  Marriage  is  an  institution.  Marriage  is  the  result  of  love.  Love 
is  blind.  Therefore  marriage  is  an  institution  for  the  blind.— Lucille  J.  Good- 
year. 
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A  Walk  in  the  Darkness 


By  Charles  W.  James 


THE  passage  of  time  leads  us 
once  more  to  the  threshold  of  a 
new  year  —  and  we  stand  hesitant, 
wondering  what  lies  in  the  beyond. 
If  we  care  to  extend  our  hand  into 
the  unknown,  we  could  well  touch 
the  outstretched  hand  of  God.  He  is 
there  waiting  to  guide  us  through. 
One  man  reached  out.  This  is  his 
story. 

Less  than  six  months  after  the 
disastrous  British  defeat  in  Burma, 
an  expedition  made  its  way  deep  into 
the  heart  of  Japanese-held  territory. 
It  was  made  to  debunk  a  Japanese 
boast  that  its  troops  were  supermen 
whom  nobody  could  defeat  in  jungle 
warfare.  Field  Marshal  Archibald 
Wavell,  Viceroy  of  India,  decided  a 
limited  campaign  against  the  Japa- 
nese in  Burma  would  have  a  good 
effect  on  world  opinion;  and  would 
show  the  British  troops  that  the 
stories  of  Japanese  invincibility  were 
no  more  than  a  myth. 

Thus,    in    1943,    Brigadier    Orde 
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Wingate  organized  his  "Chindit" 
army.  It  was  comprised  of  3,000 
men,  made  up  of  the  13th  Battalion 
King's  (Liverpool)  Regiment,  the 
3rd  Battalion  2nd  King  Edward 
VII's  Own  Gurkha  Rifles,  and  the 
2nd  Battalion  Burma  Rifles.  With  his 
troops  Brigadier  Wingate  sneaked 
through  the  Japanese  forward  area 
and  traveled  250  miles  behind  the 
enemy's  lines  to  reach  the  River 
Chindwin.  The  main  body  of  the  ex- 
pedition crossed  at  Tohna;  a  diver- 
sionary force  forded  the  river  a  few 
miles  farther  south  —  and  stumbled 
onto  a  Japanese-occupied  village.  A 
bloody  battle  ensued  which  resulted 
in  nearly  one-third  of  the  500-man 
diversionary  force  being  either  killed 
or  wounded.  Normally  the  wounded 
would  have  been  transferred  to  base 
hospitals;  but  this  intangible  battle- 
field lay  260  miles  behind  the 
enemy's  lines  and  to  the  seriously 
injured,  Brigadier  Wingate's  order 
was  akin  to  a  death  sentence.  It  said 


In  the  midst  of  intense  danger,  the  soldier  remembered 
Louise  Haskins'  quotation:  "Put  your  hand  into  the  hand  of 
God.  .  ." 


simply:  "Those  unable  to  walk  would 
have  to  be  abandoned." 

Ian  MacHorton,  nineteen-year-old 
lieutenant,  Gurkha  Rifles,  lay  in  the 
shadow  of  a  giant  boulder.  He  had 
been  carried  there  by  the  tide  of 
battle  which  had  since  receded,  leav- 
ing him  stranded  and  filled  with  un- 
certainty. Should  he  shoot  himself, 
or  risk  being  taken  alive  by  the 
Japanese?  Earlier,  during  the  battle, 
a  bursting  mortar  bomb  had  splin- 
tered his  right  leg,  rendering  it  use- 
less —  he  couldn't  walk.  The 
thought  of  dying  by  his  own  hand 
made  MacHorton  shiver  with  re- 
pugnance; so  he  decided  to  await 
the  arrival  of  a  Japanese  patrol.  The 
rumble  of  approaching  vehicles  drew 
nearer  on  the  road  below  him. 

The  first  truck,  with  its  load  of 
Japanese  soldiers,  swept  past,  but  the 
second,  similarly  loaded,  squealed  to 
a  halt  close  to  where  he  lay,  Mac- 
Horton listened  to  the  Japanese  of- 
ficer gabble  out  instructions  to  his 
men  who  divided  into  two  lines. 
Fanning  out  from  the  grass  verge, 
both  parties,  with  bayonets  un- 
sheathed, moved  slowly  through  the 
thick,  tangled  undergrowth,  search- 
ing for  British  survivors  of  the  bat- 
tle. MacHorton's  lips  opened  to  call 
to  them,  but  no  sounds  came.  A 
voice  spoke  from  inside  him  —  and 
he  listened.  "Better  to  lie  here  than 
risk  being  bayoneted  to  death.  It 
takes  several  days  to  die  of  starva- 


tion, and  in  that  time  a  miracle 
might  happen/' 

MacHorton  kept  silent.  A  yell 
from  one  of  the  searching  soldiers 
attracted  the  attention  of  their  of- 
ficer who  waded  through  the  under- 
growth in  the  direction  of  the 
soldier's  pointing  finger.  Brushing 
aside  branches  and  creepers,  the 
Japanese  officer,  sword  in  hand, 
loomed  before  MacHorton,  who 
braced  to  receive  a  barrage  of  blows; 
but  nothing  happened.  The  Japanese 
lunged  further  into  the  undergrowth 
—  away  from  MacHorton's  hiding 
place. 

Completely  alone,  MacHorton 
pondered  on  his  narrow  escape.  God, 
he  felt,  must  have  willed  the  Japa- 
nese away  from  his  hiding  place. 
Completely  composed,  he  reached 
into  his  jacket  pocket  for  his  pipe, 
and  his  fingers  came  into  contact 
with  a  folded  piece  of  paper.  He 
drew  it  out  and  read  it.  It  was  a 
printed  text  his  mother  had  sent 
him  in  her  last  letter,  against  the 
day  when  he  might  need  "extra 
help."  It  was  the  quotation  from 
M.  Louise  Haskins: 

I  said  to  the  man  who  stood  at  the 
gate  of  the  year,  "Give  me  a  light 
so  that  I  may  tread  safely  into  the 
unknown."  And  he  replied.  "Go  out 
into  the  darkness  and  put  your  hand 
into  the  hand  of  God.  That  shall  be 
to  you  better  than  a  light  and  safer 
than  a  known  way." 
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He  read  it  again.  Never  in  all  his 
life  had  he  been  so  alone  and  afraid. 
Yet,  suddenly  he  was  fully  prepared 
to  do  what  the  text  said  —  he  would 
put  his  hand  in  the  hand  of  God; 
and  go  out  into  the  darkness  of  the 
jungle  to  seek  help. 

MacHORTON  prepared  for  his 
journey.  Reaching  for  his 
haversack,  he  filled  it  with  his  mess- 
tins,  one  shirt,  and  morphia  phials. 
Selecting  a  suitable  bamboo  pole  to 
serve  as  a  crutch,  he  trimmed  it  with 
his  kukri  and  padded  one  end  of  the 
support  with  a  Balaclava  helmet. 
Slowly  MacHorton  raised  himself 
from  the  ground.  His  lips  wrenched 
in  agony  as  vicious,  stabbing  pains 
shot  through  his  torn,  disturbed  limb. 
He  slumped  to  the  ground,  tears  of 
rage  and  desperation  in  his  eyes. 
MacHorton  thought  hard.  He  would 
have  to  find  another  way  to  "go  out 
into  the  darkness."  Then,  for  the  first 
time,  he  noticed  the  hollow  where  he 
lay  had  a  lip  which  overhung  a  small 
clearing.  Slowly  he  crawled  towards 
the  lip  and  carefully  lowered  the 
crutch  down  into  the  clearing.  With 
the  support  in  just  the  right  position, 
MacHorton  lowered  himself  onto  the 
crutch.  He  was  now  standing  and 
ready  to  go. 

MacHorton  shuffled  along  a  nar- 
row track  which  disappeared  into 
a  tunnel  of  green  and  by  nightfall 
had  covered  what  seemed  like  three 
miles.  Exhausted,  he  slid  down  a 
steep  slope,  and  landed  in  soft  brush; 
and  was  surprised  to  find  a  moun- 
tain stream  gurgling  its  way  to  the 
River  Chindwin.  Soon  the  young  of- 
ficer fell  asleep.   Shafts  of  morning 


sunlight  pierced  the  thick  belt  of 
trees  and  warmed  his  shivering  body. 
Consuming  a  packet  of  biscuits,  Mac- 
Horton crawled  up  the  slope  and 
onto  the  track.  In  a  feverish  and 
weakened  state  he  staggered  on  — 
but  the  end  was  near  —  finally  he 
slumped  to  the  ground.  Abruptly, 
through  a  red  misc  of  pain  he  saw 
two  figures  advancing  toward  him. 
Jerking  his  revolver  from  its  holster, 
he  pressed  the  trigger  until  the  gun 
was  empty. 

MacHorton  opened  his  eyes  and 
quickly  shielded  them  from  the 
bright  light.  He  moved  —  and  there 
came  the  sounds  of  a  creaking  bed. 
He  glanced  aloft  and  traced  the  an- 
noying shaft  of  light  coming  through 
a  small  grill  high  up  in  a  stone 
wall  —  so  he  was  in  prison.  He  then 
noticed  a  polished  brass  jug  near 
his  hand.  Easing  himself  up,  he 
grasped  the  container,  and  drank 
deeply.  As  he  placed  the  container 
back  on  the  uneven  stone  floor,  it 
clanked. 

"Shshsh!" 

He  turned  his  head  in  fright,  and 
saw  a  figure  rise  from  the  other  side 
of  the  bed.  The  man  was  tall  and 
thin,  and  completely  robed  in  yellow. 
MacHorton  knew  from  the  robes  that 
the  stranger  was  a  Buddhist  priest. 
Placing  his  fingers  to  his  lips  to  de- 
note silence,  the  priest  pointed  up- 
ward towards  the  grill.  MacHorton 
stiffened  as  he  saw  the  gaitered  legs 
of  a  Japanese  soldier  standing  out- 
side the  window.  Sharp  commands 
moved  the  soldier  from  his  position. 
Vehicle  engines  sputtered  into  life; 
a  grating  of  gears,  then  the  sounds 
of  mobile  transport  receded. 
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THE  man  spoke  but  MacHorton 
failed  to  understand.  Then,  "I 
thought  perhaps  you  would  under- 
stand Kachim  as  well  as  Gurkhali," 
he  said  in  perfect  Nepalese.  Mac- 
Horton's heart  bounded  at  the  sound 
of  the  language  of  the  Gurkhas.  The 
stranger  again  spoke.  "I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  you  have  recovered 
from  your  fever.  Now  you  must 
eat."  MacHorton  took  the  basket 
handed  to  him  and  found  inside  a 
metal  platter  piled  high  with  curried 
chicken  and  rice.  While  MacHorton 
was  eating,  the  priest  told  him  how 
he  came  to  be  there.  The  two  figures 
who  had  advanced  toward  Mac- 
Horton were  not  Japanese  soldiers, 
but  Shan  woodsmen  walking  home 
through  the  forest.  They  had 
dropped  to  the  ground  when  he  shot 
at  them,  then,  seeing  their  aggres- 
sor lying  unconscious  on  the  track, 
the  men  had  rushed  forward  to  hack 
him  to  death  with  their  axes,  but 
fortunately  they  recognized  the 
Gurkha  Regimental  emblems.  In  the 
best  tradition  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
the  woodsmen  had  carried  Mac- 
Horton to  the  monastery  of  the 
Buddhist  priests.  Soon  after,  a  Japa- 
nese patrol  had  arrived  to  stay 
overnight  at  the  monastery.  Next 
morning  they  left  to  search  for 
British  stragglers. 

Much  of  the  time  MacHorton 
spent  with  the  priests  he  slept 
stretched  out  on  the  wide  veranda  of 
the  high  priest's  house.  Food  arrived 
regularly,  and  delicious  fruits  and 
melons  at  intervals  during  the  day. 
The  local  villagers  organized  "listen- 
ing posts,"  and  warned  of  the  pres- 
ence of  Japanese  patrols.  MacHorton 


was  then  hidden  from  sight.  Came 
the  day  when  one  of  the  villages 
reported  that  a  number  of  British 
troops  were  in  the  nearby  Shan  hills. 
MacHorton  suspected  they  were  the 
remnants  of  the  scattered  diver- 
sionary force.  Having  regained  the 
full  use  of  his  leg,  the  young  officer 
decided  to  rejoin  his  comrades. 
Grudgingly  the  high  priest  assented 
to  his  plan  to  leave,  and  provided 
him  with  a  guide.  The  Kachin  es- 
corting MacHorton  knew  well  the 
terrain  and  his  trained  senses  led 
them  to  the  area  where  MacHorton's 
comrades  were  in  hiding. 

Suddenly  MacHorton  found  him- 
self looking  into  the  muzzles  of  a 
dozen  rifles  and  shotguns:  "How  on 
earth  did  you  get  here?  We  thought 
you  were  a  gonner!"  It  was  the  voice 
of  the  medical  officer  who  had 
dressed  MacHorton's  shattered  leg 
that  day  on  the  bank  of  the  River 
Chindwin. 

The  opening  lines  of  a  well-loved 
hymn  tells  us  that  "God  moves  in  a 
mysterious  way,  his  wonders  to  per- 
form." Ian  MacHorton's  miraculous 
escape  surely  bears  witness  to  the 
truth  of  those  words. 

So,  as  we  advance  towards  the 
darkness  of  another  year,  let  us,  also, 
take  the  advice  of  the  man  who 
stands  at  the  gate.  But  let  us  remem- 
ber this  —  we  must  first  extend  our 
hand  so  that  God  can  grasp  it.     ■   ■ 

OUR  DAILY  BREAD 

Although  it  may  seem 
That  the  process  is  slow, 
Still  work  is  the  yeast 
That  raises  the  dough. 

—Mary  Hamlett  Goodman 
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OUR  YOUNG  REBELS 


By  Raymond  M.  Veh 


IN  reporting  a  night  of  conflict  be- 
tween police  and  young  people, 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  recently  car- 
ried this  statement: 

Thursday  night  brought  the  sec- 
ond variation  on  the  theme  of 
hatred  at  Water  Tower  Park. 

Some  policemen  catcalled  and 
jeered  at  some  of  the  young  people 
arriving  at  the  park  in  outlandish 
dress,  and  later  some  officers 
cheered  when  the  order  was  given 
to  clear  the  park.  The  young  peo- 
ple gave  every  sign  of  regarding 
the  police  as  subhuman  — 
"morons"  and,  of  course,  "pigs." 

During  the  forcible  dispersal  of 
the  crowd,  fifteen  people  were  ar- 
rested. None  was  seriously  injured. 
The  damage  to  the  property  was 
less  than  the  previous  night  when 
the  first  disturbance  occurred  — 
but  the  hatred,  the  contempt  of  one 
person  for  another,  apparently  on 
the  basis  of  social  class  and  life- 
style, exhibited  American  society's 
internal  lacerations. 


Almost  every  city  in  the  United 
States  could  duplicate  such  incidents. 
College  and  university  campuses  east 
and  west  have  had  demonstrations 
involving  greater  or  lesser  violence. 
Strikes,  sit-ins,  love-ins,  all  are  mani- 
festing dissatisfaction  with  things  as 
they  are. 

When  one  sums  up  the  protest 
movement  one  finds  youth  angry 
about  such  things  as  Indo-China, 
race  discrimination,  pollution,  de- 
personalized education,  and  what 
they  consider  the  insensitivity  of  "the 
establishment"  to  their  protests.  A 
Fortune  magazine  poll  finds  that 
"youth  are  significantly  changing 
their  values."  Everywhere  one  sees 
a  ferment  in  values*,  attitudes, 
opinions. 

The  polling  done  by  Fortune  had 
as  one  of  the  principle  findings  that 
the  yawning  gulf  in  this  country  is 
not  between  fathers  and  sons  but  be- 
tween college  radicals  and  their  con- 
temporaries.    Little     wonder     that 
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Chancellor  Alexander  Heard  of  Van- 
derbilt  University  told  the  Nixon 
Administration  that  campus  turmoil 
"must  be  viewed  as  a  national  emer- 
gency." He  wrote  President  Nixon 
that  the  invasion  of  Cambodia  had 
the  effect  of  disaffecting  —  pushing 
leftward  —  large  numbers  of  stu- 
dents of  normally  moderate  and  con- 
servative political  viewpoints. 

Heard's  memorandums  made  pub- 
lic by  the  White  House  bluntly  told 
President  Nixon  that  he  and  his 
advisers  misunderstood  the  serious- 
ness of  the  crisis  confronting  stu- 
dents, faculty  members,  and  blacks 
within  the  American  society.  "What 
young  persons  believe  and  how  they 
behave  will  inevitably  shape  deci- 
sively future  life  in  the  United 
States  —  and  our  domestic  tran- 
quility," the  memo  said. 

Restlessness  among  the  black 
young  people  has  been  growing  since 
World  War  I  when  many  served 
their  country  well.  Among  students 
and  unemployed  youth  rebellious  ac- 
tivities have  increased  in  the  past  ten 
years  until  many  are  worried  about 
violence  on  a  widespread  scale.  The 
split  between  the  generations  has 
never  been  as  evident  as  today. 

What,  indeed,  are  rebellious  young 
people  trying  to  say  in  their  actions? 

Concern  for  the  Human  Person 

Rebel  youth  have  a  deep  con- 
sciousness of  concern  for  the  human 
person.  There  is  a  strong  aversion  for 
any  structure  they  consider  to  be 
dehumanizing  or  depersonalizing. 
They  seek  a  system  based  on  authen- 
tic human  values.  They  want  a  world 
that  is  person-oriented,  not  money  or 


power  oriented. 

Personal  Involvement 

Rebel  youth  want  personal  in- 
volvement in  any  decision  affecting 
their  lives  in  all  its  phases,,  plus  a 
desire  to  be  involved  in  changes  that 
affect  society  at  large.  Most  youth 
are  impatient  for  change  and  are 
suspicious  of  what  they  call  "the 
system." 

Society  Based  on  Love 

Rebel  youth  want  a  society  based 
on  love,  not  law.  They  desire  a 
society  where  true  human  love  can 
be  found,  shared,  and  experienced. 
Today's  folk  songs  indicate  this. 
Youth  demand  that  their  country  be 
right  with  itself  and  with  the  world 
before  they  give  it  their  full  support. 
Vietnam  demonstrations  reveals  this 
pointedly. 

Quest  for  a  Sense  Of  Values 

Rebel  youth  are  questing  for  a 
sense  of  values.  They  want  values 
by  which  to  live  and  they  fervently 
seek  them  with  no  little  anguish  of 
spirit.  They  are  frankly  suspect  of 
those  in  authority,  rarely  giving 
members  of  what  they  call  the 
"institution"  the  same  trust  they  de- 
mand for  themselves.  They  are  pro- 
foundly dissatisfied  with  the  world 
as  it  is  —  and  most  of  the  blame  is 
placed  on  the  previous  generation. 
They  are  convinced  that  they  can  do 
a  better  job  than  the  last  generation 
did  and  are  anxious  to  make  the 
world  over  according  to  their  con- 
cepts of  what  it  should  be. 

Much  of  this  is  good.  It  is  evi- 
dence of  a  deep  awareness  of  one's 
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uniqueness  as  a  human  individual. 
The  recent  song  sums  up  this  feeling. 
.  .  .  "Let  me  be,  let  me  be,  let  me 
think  like  I  want  to.  Let  me  be,  let 
me  be,  that's  all  I  ask  of  you.  I  am 
what  I  am  and  that's  all  I  ever  can 
be." 

One  thing  rebel  youth's  philosophy 
indicates  is  that,  according  to 
Margaret  Mead  in  her  book,  Culture 
and  Commitment:  A  Study  of  the 
Generation  Gap,  the  "now"  genera- 
tion wants  instant  solutions.  This  is 
where  the  greatest  conflict  comes 
with  the  older  generation.  The  thrust 
of  the  entire  education  of  the  "now" 
generation  has  shown  that  change  is 
the  order  of  the  day  and  that  a  whole 
new  generation  has  grown  up  under 
circumstances  unlike  any  other  gen- 
eration has  faced.  Never  in  history 
has  so  much  happened  in  such  a 
short  time.  Miss  Mead  says:  "The 
young  cannot  understand  people  — 
their  parents  and  grandparents  — 
who  grew  up  in  a  world  without  the 
airplane  and  television.  .  .  What 
happens  in  the  last  25  years  is  never 
in  the  history  book.  It  is  left  up  to 
the  older  generation  to  fill  in  the 
younger,  but  this  time  too  much 
has  happened  in  this  period.  We 
haven't  been  able  to  assimilate  it  yet 
ourselves,  so  we  can't  pass  it  on." 

An  encouraging  note  comes  in  a 
recent  release  which  states  that  radi- 
cals are  less  than  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  of  all  college  and  univer- 
sity students.  A  professor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana  holds  that  80 
percent  of  the  faculty  of  United 
States  colleges  and  universities  feel 
that  these  institutions  should  stand 
up   and  be   about   the   business   of 
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academic  education.  The  great  bulk 
of  United  States  citizens  are  not 
against  dissidents  and  their  goals. 
What  they  are  against  are  burning 
banks,  throwing  molotov  cocktails, 
inducing  violence  which  brings  Kent 
State-type  tragedies. 

Indeed,  there  have  been  some  ac- 
complishments through  recognition 
of  the  demands  of  today's  rebels.  In 
the  educational  rebellion,  many 
courses  are  now  offered  which  are 
useful  to  the  living  and  thinking  of 
today's  generation  such  as  on  prob- 
lems of  urban  development,  the  ef- 
fects of  drugs  on  the  human  system, 
pollution,  and  the  population  explo- 
sion. Departments  in  studies  of  black 
history  and  culture  have  been  in- 
stituted in  multiple  universities.  Pro- 
fessors have  up-dated  their  materials 
to  communicate  more  directly  with 
the  "now"  generation. 

In  the  rebellion  against  war,  there 
have  been  the  pressures  to  end  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  which  have 
brought  thousands  of  our  men  home 
from  the  war  zone,  the  scaling  down 
of  draft  requirements,  and  the  in- 
sistence that  there  be  less  emphasis 
on  war  and  the  war  machine  and 
more  emphasis  on  food,  housing,  and 
humanity  at  home. 

In  the  rebellion  against  interper- 
sonal relationships,  there  has  been 
more  emphasis  upon  people,  upon 
humanity,  upon  honesty,  upon  love. 
Many  communities  have  embarked 
upon  social  programs  for  the  poor 
and  underprivileged  which  were  not 
in  men's  thinking  even  ten  years  ago. 
Even  churches  are  reckoning  with 
the  life-style  of  this  rebel  generation. 
Worship    increasingly    is    stressing 


communication,  involvement,  con- 
temporaneity. "Covenant  groups"  of 
ten  to  twenty-five  people  with  flexi- 
ble capacities  are  centering  on  the 
"pains  and  possibility  in  the  world." 
Recognition  that  the  church  is  set 
today  within  certain  societies  and 
cultures  and  must  respond  to  its 
people  within  the  cultural  context  is 
causing  expression  of  the  eternalness 
of  the  church's  message  in  various 
forms,  for  all  peoples.  Society's  whole 
new  approach  today  is  increasingly 
existential,  which  means  living  more 
and  more  in  the  "now"  moment,  and 
letting  one's  —  and  institution's  — 
destiny  evolve  from  day  to  day. 

Undoubtedly,  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge of  this  "rebel"  generation  is 
the  use  they  make  of  the  freedom 
they  demand.  Freedom  leads  to  the 
best  and  the  worst  in  man.  Freedom 
can  be  lost  to  cursing  campus  crowds 
as  well  as  to  self-seeking  politicians. 
Freedom  increases  human  dignity, 
but  only  when  used  wisely.  Freedom 
is  achieved  by  self-denial  as  well  as 
by  self-fulfillment.  Freedom  is  one  of 
God's  greatest  gifts,  but  it  only 
brings  happiness  to  those  who  have 
learned  to  use  it  well.  ■  ■ 


Affirmation 

I  am  alive! 
I  strive 

to  live  each  hour 
by  God's  power; 

Whatever  my  task 

I  ask 

to  know 

God's  love  as  I  go. 

— Pollyanna  Sedziol 


Daily  Bible  Readings 

January 

"The  book  of  THE  WORD" 


DAY 


BOOK       CHAPTER 


1    Hebrews   11:3-6 

2    John    14:23-27 

3  Sunday    Proverbs    3:19-34 

4    Proverbs     .....8:17-35 

5    Galatians    6:1-10 

6    1  John    1:1-3 

7    1  John    5:1-7 

Revelation 

8    (Apocalypse)  19:11-13 

9    John    6:66-69 

10  Sunday    John    15:1-7 

11    John    17:1-8 

12    Acts    13:24-33 

13    Acts    20:28-35 

14    2   Corinthians.. 5:18-21 

15    Galatians    5:10-14 

16    Galatians    6:1-6 

17  Sunday    Philippians    ...2:12-16 

18    Colossians     3:12-17 

19    1   Thessalonians.  1:1-10 

20    1  Thessalonians  4:13-18 

21    Hebrews   2:1-4 

22    Hebrews    4:1-13 

23    Hebrews   6:1-12 

24  Sunday    James    1:21-27 

25    1  Peter   2:1-10 

26    2  Peter  1:16-21 

27    2  Peter   3:1-9 

28    1  John    3:18-24 

Revelation 

29    (Apocalypse)... 3:8-12 

30    Mark    4:14-20 

31  Sunday    Luke    4:33-37 
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Two  airmen  from  Wurtsmith  chat  with  several  local  girls.  In  the  background 
is  the  single  candle  symbolizing  the  living  presence  of  Christ.  Also  note 
motto  on  wall  which  reads:  "Life  is  not  a  problem  to  be  solved;  but  a 
ministry  to  be  celebrated." 


What  Shall  We  Do 

This  Saturday  Night? 

By  John  R.  McGrory,  Jr. 


A  frequent  comment  on  Saturday 
night  at  military  installations 
is,  "There  is  nothing  to  do  around 
here."  At  Wurtsmith  Air  Force 
Base,  located  on  Lake  Huron  about 
180  miles  north  of  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, there  is  one  less  reason  for  this 
complaint.  This  is  La  Gadda  da  Vida 
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Coffee  House,  operated  in  the 
Chapel  Annex  each  Saturday  eve- 
ning. 

Better  known  just  as  "The  Coffee 
House,"  La  Gadda  da  Vida  began 
to  take  form  in  the  spring  of  1969 
when  the  Protestant  Young  Adults  of 
the  Chapel  (PYAC,  senior  high  de- 


A  date  with  a  coffee  house 


pendents  and  young  airmen)  went  to 
Detroit  for  a  weekend  service  proj- 
ect in  the  inner  city.  During  this 
trip  they  had  the  opportunity  to 
attend  a  coffee  house  operated  by 
one  of  Detroit's  downtown  churches. 
During  the  weeks  that  followed 
the  question  arose  with  increasing 
frequency,  "Why  can't  we  open  a 
coffee  house  at  the  chapel?"  Finally 
the  decision  was  made  to  try  the  idea 
and  serious  planning  began.  Many 
questions  were  raised:  Hours?  What 
kind  of  program?  What  about  ex- 
penses? What  about  workers?  The 
most  important  question  had  to  do 
with  people.  To  whom  should  the 
coffee  house  be  open?  After  much 
discussion  the  decision  was  made 
that  if  we  were  to  be  faithful  to  the 
gospel  it  must  be  open  to  anyone, 


adult  or  youth,  married  or  single. 
This  turned  out  to  be  a  wise  deci- 
sion. The  coffee  house  has  proved  to 
be  much  richer  and  much  more  in- 
fluential because  of  the  honest  dia- 
logue which  has  so  frequently  taken 
place  between  adults  and  youth. 

The  hours  of  8:30  p.m.  to  mid- 
night were  chosen,  and  the  young 
people  of  PYAC  decided  that  they 
themselves  would  serve  as  waiters 
and  kitchen  help.  In  addition  to  cof- 
fee and  tea,  the  fare  would  include 
lemonade,  sweet  rolls,  and  dishes  of 
candy  on  each  table.  When  winter 
came,  hot-spiced  cider  was  added. 
An  admission  charge  of  50  cents 
was  agreed  upon. 

Many  names  were  proposed  and 
discussed.  Finally  the  group  settled 
on  La  Gadda  da  Vida  (The  Garden 


Two  dependent  youth  sing  while  other  young  people  listen. 
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Chaplain  McGrory  talks  with  a  vacationing  college  student,  son  of  an  Air 
Force  Master  Sergeant  serving  in  Vietnam,  and  one  of  the  young  people  on 
the  base. 


One  of  the  Wurtsmith's  squadron  commanders  and  his  wife  talk  with  a 
group  of  young  airmen. 


of  Life),  the  title  of  a  popular  rec- 
ord. 

In  July,  1969,  the  coffee  house 
opened  for  the  first  time  with  live 
folk  music  being  offered  by  two 
young  men  from  the  base.  Since  that 
time  the  coffee  house  has  grown  in 
many  different  directions  both  in  size 
and  in  influence.  Various  changes 
have  taken  place,  but  it  has  con- 
tinued to  be  a  place  where  people 
of  all  ages  and  backgrounds  can  meet 
for  relaxation,  and  for  open  and 
honest  dialogue  with  each  other. 

To  encourage  dialogue  there  has 
been  a  wide  variety  of  programming. 
Live  and  recorded  music  has  pro- 
vided the  backbone  of  each  evening's 
program,  and  at  least  once  each 
evening  there  is  a  discussion  which 
involves  everyone  present.  Discus- 
sions are  provoked  by  readings, 
plays,  role-playing,  movies,  and 
speakers. 

One  of  the  high  spots  of  the  cof- 
fee house  was  a  visit  from  the  Diplo- 
mat in  Residence  at  Michigan  State 
University,    a   career   State   Depart- 


ment officer  on  leave  of  absence  to 
MSU  who  spoke  on  U.S.  involvement 
in  Vietnam. 

From  time  to  time  local  artists 
have  lent  a  painting  for  display  in 
the  coffee  house.  These  have  served 
as  excellent  springboards  for  discus- 
sion especially  when  the  artist  has 
been  present. 

Another  memorable  evening  oc- 
curred when  the  local  judge  of  pro- 
bate, who  is  blind,  appeared  with  his 
leader  dog,  to  tell  his  story  and 
answer  questions. 

La  Gadda  da  Vida  has  not  been 
just  a  base  project.  Local  clergy, 
education  and  civic  leaders  regularly 
take  part  in  it  and  townsfolk,  both 
young  and  old  are  always  welcome. 

Each  Saturday  night  while  the 
coffee  house  is  open  a  single  candle 
burns  on  the  stage.  This  symbolizes 
the  living  presence  of  Christ,  and  is 
a  reminder  to  each  worker  that  when 
he  pours  a  cup  of  coffee,  or  takes 
the  time  to  talk  with  a  patron  he  is 
serving  Christ,  and  is  saying  in  his 
small  way,  "God  loves  you!"       ■  ■ 


"Things  have  been  so  tough  Halsey  had  to  hock  his  violin. 
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The  Church 

in  a  Changing  World 


By  W.  B.  J.  Martin 


THE  church  is  an  anvil  that  has 
worn  out  many  hammers."  In 
these  hysterical  times  when  the 
prophets  of  doom  are  giving  the 
church  another  twenty  years  to  live, 
it  is  good  to  recall  those  words.  We 
are  not  the  first  to  meet  the  on- 
slaught of  change.  The  church  has 
persisted  through  many  and  varied 
systems  of  government  from  feudal- 
ism to  free-enterprise  capitalism.  She 
has  borne  witness  to  the  gospel  un- 
der dictatorships  and  democracy.  She 
has  survived  economic  penury  and 
economic  plenty.  She  has  lived 
through  revolutions  and  civil  wars. 
She  has  faced  the  impact  of  the 
revolutionary  ideas  of  Darwin,  Marx, 
and  Freud,  each  one  of  which  has 
sent  her  reeling  for  a  time. 

From  the  earliest  days  the  church 
has  had  to  respond  to  changing  con- 
ditions.  The   New  Testament  itself 


speaks  of  things  being  shaken  "in 
order  that  what  cannot  be  shaken 
may  remain"  (Hebrews  12:27). 
Change  is  the  normal  condition  of 
the  church's  existence.  In  what 
period  of  history  has  she  not  en- 
countered shifting  moralities,  chal- 
lenging secular  ideologies,  and 
threatening  political  ideas  and  insti- 
tutions? 

Change  That  Leaps 

What  is  new  about  the  twentieth- 
century  is  not  change.  Nothing  is 
more  certain  and  inevitable  than 
change.  What  is  new  is  the  rate  of 
change,  and  the  spread  of  change. 
Thanks  to  technology,  where  change 
once  crawled  it  now  leaps.  And 
thanks  to  vastly  improved  communi- 
cations, it  leaps  like  a  prairie  fire. 
Where  once  new  ideas  affected  only 
a  select  few,  an  elite  who  could  read 
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and  write,  and  so  had  time  to  be 
digested  before  they  reached  the 
broad  masses,  now  they  are  im- 
mediately available  to  all,  the  pre- 
pared and  the  unprepared. 

There  is  also  a  third  factor:  the 
violence  of  change.  Again,  this  is  not 
entirely  new.  Recall  the  violence  that 
has  accompanied  every  revolution, 
the  French,  the  American,  and  the 
Russian;  to  say  nothing  of  the  vio- 
lence that  marked  and  marred  re- 
ligious revolutions  and  reformations. 
But  modern  violence  seems  to  have 
become  a  way  of  life  for  downtrod- 
den (and  not  so  downtrodden!) 
minorities.  Riots  on  the  campus  by 
the  well-heeled,  and  riots  in  the 
ghettos  by  the  poor,  betoken  an  ir- 
rational and  desperate  impatience, 
and  especially  a  breakdown  of  con- 
fidence in  the  maddeningly  slow 
processes  of  rational  debate  and  dis- 
cussion, and  a  distrust  of  legal  and 
political  machinery. 

The  church,  being  committed  to 
the  ways  of  reason  and  persuasion, 
is  almost  inevitably  a  prime  target 
for  those  who  demand  change  in  a 
hurry.  She  is  reviled  for  her  slow- 
ness, attacked  for  her  seeming  in- 
difference to  massive  social  evils  and 
inequalities,  and,  by  many  of  the 
young,  scorned  and  bypassed.  The 
young  chant  the  theme-song  of  Bob 
Dylan,  "The  times  they  are  a-chang- 
ing,"  while  the  Christian  establish- 
ment responds  by  droning,  "As  it 
was  in  the  beginning,  is  now  and 
ever  shall  be!" 

Reactions  to  Change 

Faced  with  this  situation,  church 
people  are  apt  to  react  in  one  of 


two  ways:  either  to  resist  the  torrent 
of  change  and  to  retreat  into  the 
past,  or  to  accept  the  fact  of  change 
too  uncritically  and  to  accommodate 
to  it,  even  at  the  cost  of  watering 
down  its  own  distinctive  message. 

No  one  can  deny  that  there  is  an 
upsurge  of  conservatism  in  many 
churches.  Drugs,  sexual  laxity,  and 
general  moral  slackness  prompts 
many  to  blame  the  new  morality, 
situational  ethics,  permissiveness, 
and  liberal  theology  and  the  social 
gospel  for  the  mess  we  are  in.  There 
is  a  call  back  to  the  "old-time  re- 
ligion," and  some  of  this  is  good, 
but  some  of  it  is  merely  the  panic 
reaction  of  people  who  feel  threat- 
ened by  change,  and  who  look  back 
nostalgically  to  the  "good  old  days." 
I  lately  heard  a  well-known  con- 
servative political  broadcaster  telling 
a  denominational  conference,  "In  the 
good  old  days,  marriage  was  forever, 
freeloading  was  unknown,  children 
obeyed  parents,  a  man's  word  was 
as  good  as  his  bond,  and  ice  cream 
was  homemade."  The  only  totally 
accurate  statement  in  that  sentence 
was  the  last!  But  the  audience 
wanted  to  believe  that  such  an  idyllic 
state  of  affairs  could  be  reinstated  if 
only  the  churches  ceased  to  "med- 
dle" with  politics  and  return  to  the 
"simple  gospel."  In  other  words,  they 
wished  to  turn  their  backs  on  change, 
and  even  use  the  gospel  to  become 
an  instrument  in  resisting  change. 

It  must  be  said  that,  if  some  peo- 
ple are  fearful  of  change,  others 
have  gone  overboard  in  their  attempt 
to  meet  it.  They  call  upon  the 
churches  to  accommodate  their  wor- 
ship and  vocabulary,  their  life-style, 
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to  meet  the  youth-style  and  the 
changing  manners  and  mores  of  the 
rising  generation.  Jettisoning  the 
formal  traditional  liturgies  of  the 
past,  they  call  for  a  free  style  where 
guitars  take  the  place  of  organs,  the 
dialogue  ousts  the  sermon,  and 
where  banners  and  balloons  take  the 
place  of  stained  glass  windows.  But 
in  the  process  they  not  only  change 
the  form,  they  water  down  the  con- 
tent of  the  message.  Where  the  gos- 
pel calls  for  self-abandonment  to 
God,  they  seem  to  call  for  self- 
abandonment  to  self!  Self-develop- 
ment and  self-realization  take  the 
place  of  a  "life  hid  with  Christ  in 
God"  (Colossians  3:3).  This  is  al- 
ways a  danger  where  men  bend  the 
gospel  to  the  latest  secular  practice, 
instead  of  judging  the  secular  prac- 
tices by  the  gospel. 

Response  to  Change 

But  these  two  modes  of  procedure 
have  one  thing  in  common:  they  are 
reactions  rather  than  responses  to  a 
changing  world.  They  are  fearful 
rather  than  confident.  They  are 
pushed  around  by  the  world  rather 
than  pulled  by  the  gospel. 

Now  to  make  a  positive  response, 
one  first  has  to  understand  the  situa- 
tion as  it  actually  is.  Not  long  ago  I 
heard  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
say  to  a  Dallas  audience,  "In  this 
changing  world  there  are  three  kinds 
of  people:  people  who  make  things 
happen,  people  who  watch  things 
happen,  and  people  who  don't  know 
what's  happening." 

Only  those  who  are  in  firm  pos- 
session of  the  New  Testament  in- 
terpretation   of   life    know   what    is 


happening.  When  all  sociological 
analyses  have  been  scrutinized,  it  still 
remains  true  that  "trouble  is  caused 
by  troubled  people."  People  who  are 
at  peace  with  themselves  through 
peace  with  God  are  not  at  war  with 
others.  As  that  wise  psychologist, 
Erich  Fromm  has  succinctly  put  it, 
"All  destructiveness  is  caused  by  un- 
lived life."  The  energy  of  the  spirit 
must  find  some  outlet;  and  if  it  is  not 
harnessed  to  the  will  and  purpose  of 
God,  it  will  spill  over  into  destructive 
ways. 

So  the  first  response  to  a  changing 
and  violent  world  must  be  the 
church's  confidence  and  trust  in  her 
own  message.  This  was  Paul's  for- 
mula, "God,  who  through  Christ  rec- 
onciled us  to  himself  and  gave  us 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation"  (2 
Corinthians,  5:18).  In  a  violently 
polarized,  clashing  world,  this  mes- 
sage is  more  necessary,  more  urgent, 
than  ever.  We  cannot  meet  and  heal 
the  polarizations  of  our  society  until 
and  unless  we  have  allowed  the  liv- 
ing Christ  to  heal  our  own  deep  divi- 
sions. Only  if  we  are  armed  with  the 
power  of  the  gospel  can  we  live  and 
move  in  the  world  of  strife  in  a 
peace-making  manner. 

I  go  back  to  where  I  started.  "The 
church  is  an  anvil  that  has  worn  out 
many  hammers." 

Let  me  link  that  up  with  some 
words  from  Robert  Penn  Warren's 
novel-length  poem,  "Brother  to 
Dragons."  In  that  account  of  the 
American  Dream  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, he  makes  Jefferson  say, 


I  think  I  begin  to  see  the  forging 
of  the  future. 
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It  will  be  forged  beneath  the  ham- 
mer of  truth 
On  the  anvil  of  anguish. 

"The  hammer  of  anguish,"  let  us 
note,  not  the  hammer  of  panic  or 
the  hammer  of  fear.  Only  as  Chris- 
tian people  are  anguished  about  the 
situation,  realize  and  are  troubled  by 
its  deep  seriousness,  will  they  be  able 
to  wield  the  hammer  of  truth.  The 
anguish  will  come  from  seeing  men 
without  God  destroying  themselves; 
the  hammer  of  their  truth  will  be 
Christ's    mighty    word,    a    hammer 


wielded  in  love. 

God's  people  have  seen  sterner 
days  than  these,  God's  church  has 
faced  even  more  terrible  challenges. 
But  always  there  has  come  the  call 
to  a  faithful  few  —  a  remnant,  a 
"stump"  as  Isaiah  put  it  —  to  put 
their  confidence  in  the  Living  Lord, 
who  is  more  concerned  to  see  his 
church  live  and  thrive  than  its  mem- 
bers are!  In  an  hour  of  bitter  testing, 
Jesus  said,  "Upon  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  church;  and  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it" 
(Matthew  16:18  KJV).  ■  ■ 


"Frankly,  we  don't  get  an  awful  lot  of  these.' 
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By  Dan  Ross 


Did  the  lovely  Heather  kill  her  father? 


MEI  Wong  stood  beside  his 
young  friend,  Judson  Phillips, 
and  surveyed  the  scene.  The  dead 
man  lay  sprawled  face  downward  on 
the  grass.  He  was  fat  and  gray-haired; 
the  lawn  on  which  he  lay  was  broad 
and  neatly  kept,  evidently  the  prod- 
uct of  his  leisure  hours.  The  grounds 
surrounding  the  big  stone  mansion 
on  Faulkland  Road  was  surrounded 
by  high  iron  gates.  The  place  was 
secluded  and  lovely,  hemmed  in  with 
palms  and  purple  bougainvillaea. 

Vincent  Stern,  the  wealthy  art  col- 
lector who  lay  murdered  amid  all 
this  quiet  beauty,  had  been  a  long- 
time customer  of  Mei  Wong's  Bom- 
bay Art  and  Curiosity  Shop.  The 
pale,  blonde  young  man  at  his  side 
was  the  son  of  another  customer.  Mei 
Wong  had  summoned  him  to  the 
scene.  Mei  Wong  studied  the  shim- 
mering  metal   of   the    large   shears 
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buried  between  Vincent  Stem's 
shoulder  blades. 

He  touched  the  arm  of  the  young 
man  beside  him.  "We  had  better  go 
inside,"  he  said. 

He  led  the  way  up  the  steps  —  a 
broad,  squat  figure  in  an  immaculate 
white  linen  suit  and  a  floppy 
Panama  hat.  When  they  entered,  the 
hallway  was  filled  with  people.  A  girl 
sat  forlornly  alone  in  the  living  room, 
her  pert  oval  face  white  and  tense 
with  shock. 

The  young  man  said,  "Heather!" 
and  rushed  over  to  her. 

Inspector  Bannerjee  —  tall,  suave 
and  black-bearded  —  saw  Mei  Wong 
in  the  hallway  and  came  to  him.  The 
head  of  the  Bombay  homicide  divi- 
sion said,  "Your  young  friend  is  in  a 
lot  of  trouble."  He  glanced  at  the 
girl  and  young  man  talking  earnestly 
together  in  the  living  room.  "They 


are  both  in  trouble." 

Mei  Wong  motioned  the  young 
man  to  join  them  and  then  returned 
to  the  hallway.  The  old  Chinese 
gentleman  told  him,  "This  is  my 
friend,  Inspector  Bannerjee.  He 
would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  ques- 
tions/' 

"Go  ahead,"  Judson  Phillips'  blue 
eyes  looked  directly  into  those  of  the 
bearded  Inspector. 

Inspector  Bannerjee  sighed  as  if  it 
all  had  a  most  unpleasant  aspect  for 
him.  He  spoke  in  a  weary  voice. 
"You  are  Judson  Phillips.  Employed 
with  the  United  States  Universal  Im- 
porters. You  have  been  seeing  Miss 
Stern  regularly?" 


The  young  man  nodded.  "Yes.  We 
plan  to  get  married." 

The  Inspector  showed  no  interest 
in  this.  "You  knew  the  dead  man?" 

"Yes.  Heather  —  Miss  Stern,  his 
stepdaughter  —  brought  me  here  a 
few  weeks  ago.  We  only  met  that 
once." 

The  Inspector's  tone  became  more 
crisp.  "Have  you  any  idea  what  hap- 
pened here  this  afternoon?" 

"No.  Mr.  Wong  was  the  first  to 
get  in  touch  with  me.  He  told  me 
something  was  wrong.  Miss  Stern 
was  in  trouble.  I  hadn't  any  idea 
what  it  was." 

"I  quite  understand,"  the  tall  man 
said   dryly.    "When   were  you   here 
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Was  Judson  Phillips  her  accomplice? 


last?" 

Judson  Phillips  looked  down.  "I 
left  Heather  at  the  front  gate  about 
an  hour  ago.  We'd  been  for  a  drive. 
I  didn't  come  in  because  Vincent 
Stern  and  I  weren't  on  speaking 
terms." 

"And  then  you  went?" 

"Back  to  my  office,"  he  gave  Mei 
Wong  an  appealing  glance.  "That's 
where  he  reached  me." 

"That  is  correct,"  the  old  art 
dealer  said  quietly. 

"Was  there  anyone  else  in  the  of- 
fice with  you?" 

"No.  I  happened  to  be  the  only 
one  there  today." 

The  Inspector  and  Mei  Wong  ex- 
changed a  meaningful  glance.  Then 
the  old  art  dealer  asked  a  question. 

He  said,  "Did  Miss  Stern  and  you 
ever  discuss  her  stepfather's  attitude 
toward  your  proposed  marriage?" 

The  young  man  looked  uncomfort- 
able. "Yes." 

Inspector  Bannerjee  spoke  again  in 
his  bored  voice.  "With  Stern  dead 
she  will  come  into  several  millions. 
That  will  make  a  nice  dowry." 

Judson  Phillips  spoke  hotly.  "I 
don't  care  for  your  thinking!" 

A  turbanned  officer  stepped  up  to 
Inspector  Bannerjee  and  whispered 
some  words  in  his  ear.  The  tall  man 
nodded.  He  turned  to  Mei  Wong: 
"No  prints  on  the  shears  except  those 
of  Miss  Stern.  And  they're  badly 
smudged." 

Mei  Wong  nodded  solemnly. 
"How  do  you  reconstruct  the  crime?" 
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"It  could  have  been  easy,"  the  tall 
inspector  said.  "These  shears  were 
sharp  and  in  the  body  deep.  I  would 
say  Stern  put  up  no  struggle.  Just 
let  someone  plunge  them  in  him. 
There  was  no  trampled  grass.  He 
must  have  fallen  as  we  found  him. 
I'd  say  the  murderer  was  someone 
he  trusted  .  .  .  someone  he  didn't 
suspect." 

"Your  suggestion  is  logical,"  Mei 
Wong  agreed  blandly.  "Will  you 
wish  to  hold  this  young  man  for 
further  questioning?" 

Inspector  Bannerjee  said,  "No.  But 
I  don't  want  him  to  leave  Bombay." 

JUDSON  Phillips  and  Mei  Wong 
went  into  the  living  room  where 
Heather  Stern  still  sat.  The  young 
man  touched  her  shoulder  gently. 

"It  will  be  all  right,"  he  said. 

She  looked  up  at  them.  "Do  they 
think  I  did  it?" 

Mei  Wong  shrugged.  "At  the  mo- 
ment they  may  think  anything.  What 
is  most  important  is  how  much  they 
can  prove.  Tell  me  just  what  did 
happen?" 

The  girl  sighed.  "After  Judson  left 
me  I  walked  in  the  driveway.  The 
little  boy  from  the  American  vice- 
consulate's  house  up  the  street  drove 
past  me  on  his  bicycle.  He  often 
comes  here  as  we're  handy.  He 
seemed  in  a  hurry.  I  noticed  him 
particularly  because  he  had  on  a 
new  cowboy  suit.  He's  the  only  one 
I  saw  until  .  .  ."  She  began  to  sob 
and  young  Phillips  sat  down  and  put 


an  arm  around  her. 

Mei  Wong  said:  "You  are  certain 
you  saw  no  one  else?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"And  then  you  found  the  body?" 

"I  went  over  and  found  him  with 
the  shears  in  his  back."  She  shud- 
dered. "I  couldn't  believe  my  eyes." 

Mei  Wong  watched  her  closely. 
"And  then  what?" 

"I  knew  I  might  faint.  But  I 
fought  it  off  and  made  my  way  into 
the  house  and  called  the  police." 

A  familiar  bored  voice  came  from 
behind  Mei  Wong.  "I  don't  believe 
I  gave  permission  for  this  intimate 
conversation."  The  voice  belonged  to 
Inspector  Bannerjee. 

The  old  art  dealer  turned  to  the 
Inspector.  "I  am  hoping  to  be  of 
some  assistance." 

"I  doubt  if  that  is  possible,"  the 
Inspector  told  him.  And  to  the  girl 
he  said,  "Have  you  anything  to  add 
to  your  story,  Miss  Stern?" 

"Nothing,"  she  said. 

The  Inspector  held  out  a  wrapped 
object.  Then  folding  the  cloth  back 
he  showed  them  the  shears  still 
stained  with  Vincent  Stern's  blood. 
He  said,  "An  excellent  murder 
weapon.  And  light  enough  for  you  to 
use,  Miss  Stern.  My  guess  is  you  did 
this  alone  or  with  an  accomplice." 
He  glanced  at  Judson  Phillips. 

The  young  man  jumped  up.  "I 
won't  listen  to  any  more  of  this." 

Mei  Wong  restrained  him  with  a 
pudgy  hand.  "Please  hear  the  In- 
spector out." 

Inspector  Bannerjee  wrapped  up 
the  shears  again.  "Nothing  more  to 
add.  I  see  no  motive  for  the  killing 
other    than    her    quarrel    with    her 
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father  about  marrying  this  young 
man.  There  was  no  theft  attempt. 
Nothing  touched  in  the  house.  I 
think  she  did  it,  lost  her  nerve,  and 
called  us.  Unless  you  can  add  other 
details,  Mei  Wong." 

The  old  Chinese  collector  sighed. 
"Perhaps  at  a  later  time." 

HEATHER  Stern  was  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  murder.  Judson 
Phillips  was  allowed  to  go  free,  but 
Mei  Wong  knew  he  was  also  under 
suspicion.  That  night  the  old  art 
dealer  sat  at  his  desk  in  his  treasure- 
filled  studio  high  in  the  Empire 
Hotel.  His  expression  was  inscrut- 
able, but  his  mind  was  working  at  a 
highly  active  pace.  At  length  a  smile 
crossed  his  face  and  he  nodded  to 
himself. 

The  next  morning  he  called  on 
Inspector  Bannerjee  at  Bombay's  big 
police  headquarters.  He  said,  "I  have 
the  additional  details  now,  Inspec- 
tor. 

The  bearded  man  stared  at  him 
across  the  desk.  "What  are  they?" 

Mei  Wong  sank  heavily  in  a  chair 
and  it  creaked  beneath  his  massive 
weight.  "You  say  that,  because  there 
was  no  struggle,  Vincent  Stern  must 
have  been  killed  by  someone  he  both 
knew  and  trusted.  I  think  there  is 
another  answer.  He  was  killed  by 
someone  he  hated  but  who  was  only 
afraid  of  him." 

Inspector  Bannerjee's  white  teeth 
were  revealed  as  he  smiled.  "Some- 
one he  hated  and  who  was  afraid  of 
him.  Go  on." 

Mei  Wong  nodded.  "I  will  pro- 
duce a  witness."  He  went  to  the  door 
and  opening  it,  said,  "Come  along, 
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young  man. 

A  nervous  boy  of  about  ten 
dressed  in  a  flashy  cowboy  suit  en- 
tered hesitantly. 

"You're  wasting  time,"  Inspector 
Bannerjee  demurred.  "I  questioned 
this  boy  and  his  father  yesterday. 
He's  the  son  of  the  American  vice- 
consul.  He  can't  help.  He  saw  no 
one.  He's  already  told  us  that." 

"But  he  hasn't  told  you  every- 
thing," Mei  Wong  smiled  knowingly. 
"As  you  say,  this  is  the  boy  Miss 
Stern  saw  riding  away  on  his  bicycle 
yesterday.  He  is  going  through  a 
certain  cowboy  stage  and  is  handy 
with  a  lariat." 

Inspector  Bannerjee's  eyebrows 
raised.  "What  has  that  to  do  with 
the  murder?" 

"I  realized  last  night,"  Mei  Wong 
said.  "This  morning  I  talked  to  Billy. 
He's  told  me  something  interesting. 
Stern  warned  him  not  to  ride  his 
bicycle  on  the  grounds.  Billy  had 
other  ideas.  He  rode  in  and  wan- 
dered on  the  lawn  trying  his  new 
lariat.  He  saw  the  shears  on  the 
ground  and  picked  them  up.  Loop- 
ing the  rope  through  the  handles 
he  began  swinging  the  shears  in  a 
circle  over  his  head." 

"But  how  does  this  bear  on  the 
murder?"  the  Inspector  snapped. 

Mei  Wong's  eyes  narrowed.  "Just 
as  Billy  whirled  the  shears  at  full  tilt 
Stern  came  up.  He  saw  the  angry 
face  of  the  man  and  became  panic- 
stricken.  He  loosened  his  hold  on  the 
rope  and  one  end  of  it  went  free. 
The  shears  shot  along  its  length 
through  the  air  like  a  flying  dagger 
headed  for  Stern.  The  old  man  in- 
stinctively   turned    away    to    shield 


himself  and  the  shears  buried  in  his  small  voice  said,  "Yes." 

back."  Mei  Wong  smiled.  "Under  the  cir- 

Inspector   Bannerjee   was   on   his  cumstances,  Inspector,  it  would  seem 

feet.  "And  you  picked  up  the  lariat  most    desirable    to    set    Miss    Stern 

and  rode  away.  Is  that  true,  boy?"  free    at    the    earliest    possible    mo- 

The  youngster  nodded  and  in  a  ment."  ■  ■ 


Lift  Up  Your  Heart 


Never  for  sake  of  peace  and  quiet  deny  your  own  experience  or 
convictions.  —  Dag  Hammerskjold. 

The  man  who  does  not  habitually  worship  is  but  a  pair  of 
spectacles  behind  which  there  is  no  eye.  —  Thomas  Carlyle. 

You  may  be  deceived  if  you  trust  too  much,  but  you  will  live  in 
torment  if  you  do  not  trust  enough.  —  Frank  Crane. 

The  deepest  principle  in  human  nature  is  the  craving  to  be  ap- 
preciated. —  William  James. 

It  is  magnificent  to  grow  old,  if  one  keeps  young  while  doing  it.  — 

Harry  Emerson  Fosdick. 

Never  argue  with  a  man  who  talks  loud.  You  couldn't  convince 
him  in  a  thousand  years.  —  Megiddo  Message. 

Choice  is  at  the  heart  of  making  character.  —  C.  E.  Larson  in 
Watchman-Examiner. 

A  little  common  sense,  a  little  tolerance,  a  little  good  humor,  and 
you  don't  know  how  comfortable  you  can  make  yourself  on  this 
planet.  —  W.  Somerset  Maugham  in  High  Points. 

To  act  coolly,  intelligently  and  prudently  in  perilous  circum- 
stance is  the  test  of  a  man  and  also  a  nation. — Adlai  Stevenson  in 
Forbes. 
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Keep  in  Touch  When  Away 


By  John  C.  Haney 


HOW  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song 
in  a  strange  land?"  Whether 
we  are  newly  inducted  into  the  en- 
listed ranks  at  "boot  camp,"  enter- 
ing Officer  Candidate  School  for 
the  first  time,  or  arriving  at  a  new 
duty  station,  sooner  or  later  each 
of  us  will  come  to  feel  like  those 
ancient  Israelites  who  were  carted 
off  to  the  land  of  Babylon  (Psalm 
137:4). 

The  strangeness  of  our  new  sur- 
roundings makes  us  feel  uncertain. 
We  don't  know  the  official  and  un- 
official channels  for  getting  things 
done,  for  avoiding  trouble,  for 
getting  what  we  want.  It  may  seem 
that  the  old,  familiar  things  are 
left  behind,  including  one's  religion 
and  church  connection. 

There  are  strange  sounds,  sights, 
language,  odors,  and  a  whole  new 
vocabulary;  new  ways  of  doing 
things  and  even  "vagaries  of  com- 


mand" which  may  puzzle,  confuse, 
or  confound  us.  Amid  all  the 
changes  and  adjustments  required 
we  may  be  tempted  to  shelve  our 
religion  just  as  the  Israelites  were 
tempted  in  their  captivity  when 
taken  slaves  of  the  Babylonians. 
They  hung  their  harps  on  the  willow 
trees  and  sat  down  to  weep.  Indeed, 
the  initial  shock  of  a  regulation  hair- 
cut with  the  locks  of  hair  tumbling 
to  surround  the  base  of  the  barber's 
chair  bears  mute  testimony  to  the 
cold  fact  that  we  are  in  a  different 
community  with  different  standards 
and  goals  than  the  one  we've  been 
accustomed  to. 

What  We  Leave  Behind 

In  moments  of  loneliness  (al- 
though we  are  surrounded  by  too 
many  bodies  trying  to  do  too  many 
things  in  too  small  a  space),  we  may 
be  tempted  to  join  the  Israelites  and 
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with  a  lump  in  our  throats  sit  down 
in  a  corner  to  weep  for  the  glorious 
yesterdays. 

Among  the  things  we  leave  be- 
hind as  a  civilian  are  the  church  ties, 
the  groups  to  which  we  belong,  our 
favorite  haunts  and  hangouts,  our 
friends,  our  pastor  and  that  most 
precious  thing  we  called  "freedom." 
In  place  of  doing  what  we  wanted 
to  do  when  we  wanted  to  do  it,  we 
have  a  different  kind  of  "freedom." 
True,  we  are  required  to  do  certain 
things  whether  we  like  them  or  not 
at  times  which  we  may  not  choose. 
We  may  be  expected  to  attend 
chapel  the  first  Sunday  we  are  in 
boot  camp  or  undergo  training  as  a 
part  of  the  total  cycle  of  activities. 
But  once  the  initial  shock  wears  off 
and  we  are  out  of  the  training  situa- 
tion, we  find  that  we  are  free  to 
sleep  in  on  Sundays  if  we  don't  have 
the  duty  or  are  not  involved  in  some 
kind  of  evolution.  We  are  "free"  to 
make  some  very  basic  choices  as  to 
who  our  buddies  will  be,  how  we 
will  spend  our  liberty,  what  we  will 
do  with  our  pay,  the  kind  of  person 
we  will  be. 

It  is  not  surprising  with  all  the 
changes  we  have  listed  that  we  fail 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  local 
church  back  home.  We  may  carry  a 
few  fond  memories  with  us,  but 
more  likely  than  not  we  feel  we  are 
in  our  own  kind  of  "babylonian  cap- 
tivity" and  relegate  to  the  rear  shelf 
of  our  mind  our  local  church  at 
home. 

Further,  we  may  feel  that  we  have 
precious  little  time  as  it  is  to  write 
all  those  "important"  people  like  our 
girl,  wife,  family,  or  close  relatives 


without  also  taking  time  to  write  to 
our  church..  "Anyway,"  we  reason, 
"the  civilian  community  and  our 
church  wouldn't  believe  what  life  is 
like  in  the  military."  Some  people 
have  a  few  vague  distorted  notions 
of  what's  involved  in  training  or  ac- 
tive duty  and  those  over  forty  may 
have  some  memories  of  their  youth- 
ful days  in  service.  But,  often  we 
feel  that  unless  one  has  been  there 
personally,  he  just  can't  understand. 
So  we  don't  bother  to  write  our 
church. 

For  the  church's  part,  it  is  often 
difficult  for  the  pastor  or  church  sec- 
retary to  keep  tabs  on  us.  Our  mili- 
tary addresses  with  their  strange 
abbreviations  of  APO,  FPO,  BATT, 
SQDN,  MCB,  and  the  like  are  con- 
fusing enough.  When  these  change 
rapidly  in  the  early  days  of  our  mili- 
tary career,  it's  no  wonder  churches 
lose  track  of  us. 

However,  most  churches  compile 
lists  of  their  men  and  women  in  the 
military  service  and  periodically  print 
a  roster  of  names  and  addresses  in 
the  parish  newsletter  or  in  the  Sun- 
day morning  bulletin.  Frequently, 
the  pastor  will  insure  that  the  news- 
letter is  regularly  sent  to  the  church's 
men  and  women  in  the  service  and 
may  supplement  these  mailings  with 
his  own  personal  letters.  During  the 
year,  special  services  of  recognition 
or  special  prayers  by  the  congrega- 
tion may  be  observed  to  honor  those 
away  from  home  on  active  duty. 
Groups  within  the  church  often  take 
as  their  project  keeping  in  touch 
with  their  men  through  notes,  gifts, 
etc.  This  is  traffic  from  the  home 
church  to  the  person  away. 
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Turned  Off 

Meanwhile,  the  service  on  the  mess 
decks  with  the  lingering  odor  of  food 
previously  served  or  being  prepared; 
the  service  in  the  field;  or  the  service 
in  the  beautiful  but  strange  chapel 
may  leave  us  "turned  off."  The 
civilian  churches  near  by  (if  we  are 
lucky  enough  to  be  on  duty  in  the 
States)  may  take  a  dim  view  of  us 
since  we  are  in  the  military  because 
we  are  "transient"  and  temporary  in 
our  residence. 

Once  the  pressure  of  training  is 
off,  the  young  adult  frequently  joins 
his  "how"  buddies.  He  finds  groups 
on  liberty  here,  there,  and  every- 
where except  in  local  church  congre- 
gations on  Sundays.  A  small  fraction 
of  a  base's  or  ship's  company  may 
attend  the  divine  services,  but  if 
there  is  neither  duty  nor  "action"  to 
roust  him  out  of  his  rack  on  Sunday, 
the  young  adult  may  roll  over  and 
catch  up  on  his  sleep. 

His  former  discipline  of  regular 
church  attendance,  taking  an  active 
part  in  Bible  study,  choir,  etc.  may 
be  displaced.  The  discipline  and  rou- 
tine of  military  service  may  cause 
the  young  adult  to  rebel.  He  ex- 
presses his  rebellion  in  many  ways. 
One  way  is  to  "turn  off"  his  former 
"church  religion"  in  favor  of  his  own 
set  of  standards  and  those  dictated 
by  his  buddies. 

Young  adults  in  the  military  often 
come  to  feel  that  the  church  in  gen- 
eral and  their  local  church  in  partic- 
ular have  ceased  to  have  any 
meaning  or  relevance  for  their  lives. 
They  attend  services  at  boot  camp 
or  officer  indoctrination  mainly  be- 
cause it  provides  one  of  those  rare 


opportunities  to  escape  from  the  in- 
tense pressure  of  training  and  every- 
day routine. 

Thus,  with  his  behavior  pattern  in 
the  service  changing  while  the 
church  back  home  tries  to  keep  in 
touch  with  him  as  he  moves  about, 
what  of  the  traffic  from  the  man  or 
woman  to  the  church  itself?  The 
contact  may  be  brief,  sporadic, 
dwindling,  and  finally  nonexistent. 
Once  a  church  loses  contact  with 
the  young  adult  in  uniform,  and  the 
young  adult  stops  writing,  his  name 
becomes  only  that  —  a  name  on  a 
church  roster.  Parents  may  urge  the 
church  to  follow  him  and  may  pro- 
vide the  church  office  with  each 
change  of  address  but  churches  are 
like  people:  they  become  disheart- 
ened when  their  letters  are  not 
answered  —  if  they  never  get  a  re- 
sponse from  the  individual.  All  of 
which  means  that  to  make  friends, 
one  has  to  be  one;  to  get  much 
response  from  the  church  back  home, 
one  must  keep  in  touch  and  some- 
times take  the  initiative  in  writing. 

Tune  In 

Now  in  uniform,  absent  from  his 
old  friends,  hesitating  to  make  him- 
self known  to  the  church  or  chapel 
near  him,  the  young  adult  "turns 
off"  his  religion.  And  since  churches 
do  tend  to  become  parochial  in  their 
concern,  narrow  in  their  vision,  and 
shortsighted  in  their  goals,  the  young 
adult  may  be  allowed  by  the  church 
to  sever  his  connection. 

But,  the  young  adult  on  active 
duty  can  do  much  to  broaden  the 
horizon  of  his  own  local  church  by 
sharing    the    sights,    problems,    and 
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experiences  that  are  his.  He  may  be 
the  eyes  and  conscience  of  his  local 
church,  helping  his  people  to  become 
involved  in  overseas  projects.  He 
may  contact  missionaries  in  foreign 
ports,  bringing  their  work  and  needs 
to  the  attention  of  his  church, 
whether  the  missionaries  are  of  his 
denomination  or  not. 

He  has  the  unique  opportunity  to 
act  in  a  liaison  capacity.  Not  only  is 
he  an  "ambassador"  of  his  church  to 
people  overseas,  but  he  may  find 
that  he  becomes  a  missionary  to  his 
own  local  church!  He  may  bring  the 
needs  of  an  orphanage,  school,  hos- 
pital, or  child  to  the  attention  of  his 
church.  Of  course,  this  can  only  be 
done  as  he  keeps  in  touch  with  "the 
folks  back  home." 

When  the  young  adult  returns 
home,  he  will  find  a  warm  welcome 
waiting  if  he  has  kept  in  touch  with 
his   church.    He   may   return   deter- 


mined to  help  influence  policies, 
make  committees  function,  and  help 
keep  his  church  alive  and  dynamic 
for  the  sake  of  those  whom  he  has 
met  during  his  travels. 

Many  civilians  who  have  not  been 
in  the  military  services  are  woefully 
ignorant  of  the  conditions  —  good 
and  bad  —  under  which  the  service- 
men and  women  perform  their  tasks 
and  do  their  jobs.  The  same  may 
be  said  for  countries  overseas  with 
their  own  special  problems.  Misin- 
formation, half-truths,  are  as  bad  as 
no  information.  The  young  adult  in 
uniform  can  perform  a  service  to  his 
pastor  and  church  by  telling  things 
"as  they  are." 

What  about  you?  Have  you  writ- 
ten your  church  lately?  How  about 
getting  "turned  on"  and  "tuned  in" 
to  the  problems  around  you  and  de- 
termine now  to  keep  in  touch 
regularly  with  your  home  church. 


Caption:  "There  goes  that  crackpot  Noah  again. 
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Intriguing  sign  attracts  militant  SDS  to 
the  Bible. 


secure  a  FREE  modern  version  of 


Ojn  SJsS  Student  ^Jaces    L(p 

to  the  \oYoro  of  Cfoa 


IMAGINE  giving  all  those  books 
away  free!"  is  the  way  a  young 
member  of  the  militant  SDS  put  it 
after  receiving  a  gift  copy  of  the 
New  Testament  from  one  of  the 
team  of  the  Free  Bible  Literature 
Society  working  on  the  campus  of  a 
large  eastern  university. 

It  really  blew  my  mind!  For  free! 
...  I  remember  being  strung  out 
that   day   when   you   were   giving 
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them  out.  If  they  hadn't  been  for 
free,  I  would  never  have  taken  one. 
The  Free  Bible  Literature  Society 
is  really  beautiful.  I'm  hoping  to 
see  you  and  talk  to  you  more 
about  Jesus  Christ  at  your  litera- 
ture table  next  to  my  table  (SDS). 
Maybe  we  can  rap  some  more  on 
what  he  says.  I've  been  reading 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  I  might 
even  come  to  one  of  your  club 
meetings  sometime.  Do  your  thing. 
Peace. 


Also  typical  of  the  impact  of  these 
free  New  Testaments  is  the  follow- 
ing from  a  young  Jewish  girl,  a  coed 
from  CCNY: 

I  am  of  the  Jewish  faith  coming 
from  an  ultra-orthodox  Jewish 
home.  My  father,  a  former  Rabbi, 
unfortunately  is  not  too  happy 
about  my  discovery  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Messiah  of  my  peo- 
ple. How  can  I  express  the  joy  and 
hope  you  have  given  me.  Without 
the  gift  of  the  New  Testament  I 
would  never  have  found  the  an- 
swers concerning  my  faith  that 
have  perplexed  me  for  years. 

In  these  days  when  there  are  over 
7  million  college  students  in  the 
United  States  of  which  an  estimated 
3/2  million  have  had  some  contact 
with  narcotics,  this  effort  to  put  the 
Word  of  God  in  their  hands  repre- 
sents one  of  the  most  challenging 
opportunities  available  to  Christians 
today. 

Says  one  Professor,  "When  I  look 
at  the  campus  scene,  I  know  some- 
thing has  got  to  give,  and  I'm  glad 
you're  here."  This  is  typical  of  the 
enthusiastic  response  from  college 
authorities  being  received  by  the 
team  members  as  they  penetrate  the 
explosive  atmosphere  of  our  college 
campuses  with  the  widespread  dis- 
tribution of  free  copies  of  paperback 
editions  of  the  New  Testament. 

Started  locally  September,  1969, 
by  a  handful  of  dedicated  Christian 
laymen,  this  unusual  campus  min- 
istry is  proving  to  be  an  exciting 
avenue  of  witness  among  today's 
troubled  youth  and  has  mushroomed 
beyond  all  expectations  with  efforts 


The  FBLS  (Free  Bible  Literature  So- 
ciety) is  proving  to  be  an  exciting  ave- 
nue of  witness  among  today's  troubled 
youth. 


now  underway  or  in  process  not 
only  at  a  number  of  colleges  in  the 
northeast,  but  also  at  such  schools  as 
Ohio  State,  Virginia  Tech,  William 
&  Mary,  and  Berkeley. 

"The  opportunities  are  unlimited," 
says  Mr.  Henry  Abbink,  President  of 
the  Free  Bible  Literature  Society, 
located  in  Hawthorne,  N.J.,  "and  we 
are  responding  to  the  invitations 
from  campus  groups  as  rapidly  as 
time  and  money  permits.  The  re- 
sults have  been  far  above  anything 
we  ever  expected!"  ■  ■ 
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For  giving  excellent  command  support 
to  the  chapel  program;  for  participation 
in  the  PMOC  program;  for  serving  as  a 
lay  leader,  COL  David  £.  Milotta,  CO, 
Fort  Shafter  Area,  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
was  presented  with  a  Certificate  of  Ap- 
preciation from  the  General  Commission 
on  Chaplains.  The  presentation  was 
made  in  June,  1970,  at  a  PMOC  and 
PWOC  dinner  by  Chaplain  (LTC) 
Howard  T.  Cross  (left).  Major  J.  Michael 
Ruff,  President  of  the  Fort  Shafter  Area 
PMOC,  is  on  COL  Milotta's  left. 


Chaplains  took  the  helm  and  steered 
the  recent  quarterly  Wing  Commander's 
Call  at  Boiling  AFB,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  program  was  designed  to  tell  the 
mission  of  the  chapel.  It-  did  that  in  a 
unique  way.  The  "Goodtimers,"  an  of- 
ficial USAF  singing  group,  sang  "Take 
Me  to  the  Waters.'*  Chaplain,  CPT, 
Theodore  T.  Wilson  (above),  welcomed 
the  audience  to  "Pearly  Gates  Air  Force 
Base."  The  "Goodtimers"  came  on  again 
with  "Let  It  Be,"  and  "Bridge  Over 
Troubled  Waters"  and  then  the  chap- 
lains tuned  in  for  a  mini  sing-in.  The 
"Goodtimers"  concluded  the  program 
with  "Put  a  Little  Love  in  Your  Heart." 

It  was  a  fast-moving,  entertaining 
presentation  with  a  message:  "Your 
chaplains  are  not  a  bunch  of  stuffed 
shirts.  They  are  in  tune  with  the  times. 
They've  got  a  good  thing  going  and 
they  want  to  share  it." 
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HAVE  SERVICE-WILL  TRAVEL 


Dr.  Roland  Wiederanders,  1st  VP  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  Mo.  Synod,  addresses 
ladies  at  a  luncheon,  held  at  Malmstrom 
AFB,  Mont.  The  ladies  were  in  town  at- 
tending the  Mountain  District  Conven- 
tion of  LCMS.  They  were  mostly  wives 
of  the  delegates.  The  luncheon  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  tour  of  the  chapel  facilities. 
In  picture:  L  to  R:  The  Rev.  Emerson 
Leckband;  Ch  Gordon  A.  Kloehn;  Dr. 
Wiederanders;  Mrs.  Leckband;  and  Mrs. 
Russell  Johnson,  wife  of  the  Mt.  District 
Pastor  to  the  Deaf. 


The  above  picture  shows  CPT  Larry 
Papizan,  president  of  the  Christian  Vo- 
cation Group,  Woodbridge,  England, 
preaching  at  a  service  being  conducted 
by  the  Group.  The  15-member  organiza- 
tion has  held  more  than  20  complete 
church  services  in  more  than  10  British 
churches  in  the  Woodbridge  area.  SGT 
Dave  Murday,  NCOIC  of  the  Wood- 
bridge  Chapel,  and  the  only  volunteer 
for  fulltime  Christian  work,  explained 
that  the  group  provides  more  than  just 
a  sermon.  They  have  a  singing  trio 
(Hodges,  his  wife  Patsy,  Murday),  soloist 
(Mrs.  Papizan),  persons  who  give  testi- 
monies. SGT  Dave  Schultz  and  his  wife 
work  with  young  people.  There  is  also 
a  "brainstorming  and  Bible  study"  meet- 
ing each  month.  The  group  comes  from 
many  denominations  and  they  like  being 
ecumenical. 
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"Good  News  Trio"  (L  to  R):  SGT  Dave 
Murday,  Patsy  Hodges  and  SGT  Eddie 
Hodges   sing  in  the  Woodbridge  Chapel. 


TECOM  PFC  WINS  BLUE  RIBBON 

PFC  Pedar  Lowell  Bate,  Aberdeen,  won 
first  place  in  the  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand (AMC)  Chapel  Art  Contest  with 
his  oil  painting  entitled:  "Crucifixion 
#2."  At  awards  ceremony  held  at  Hq. 
AMC,  on  May  27,  1970,  MG  R.  C.  Forbes 
(right)  announced  the  contest  winners. 
Ch  (COL)  James  V.  Coleman  (left) 
stated  that  the  contest  sponsored  by  the 
chaplains  had  been  most  successful.  It 
was  instigated  to  encourage  more  active 
participation  in  the  religious  programs 
and  to  promote  interest  in  contemporary 
expression  of  religious  thought  through 
various  pictorial  art  forms.  The  contest 
was  open  to  all  AMC  installation  chapel 
groups  and  had  a  total  of  155  entries. 


A  total  of  25  young  people  spent  a  day  at  the  Wiesbaden,  Gy.,  Air  Base 
Chapel,  to  participate  in  a  comprehensive  program  on  various  aspects  of 
modern  marriage.  Leading  were:  Dr.  Wm.  Grant;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Breen  (librarian, 
shown  below;  CPT  Anna  Foster;  LT  David  Baker;  Ch  Richard  Eisemann; 
Ch,  CPT,  Thomas  Prendergast  (Father  Tom);  MAJ  Joseph  Carretto;  and 
Dr.  Wm.  Ball. 
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Jan.  1.  New  Year's  Day.  But  it  hasn't  always  been  Jan.  1.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  began  their  year  on  Sept.  21.  Ancient  Greeks  began  then- 
year  on  June  21.  For  a  short  time  Dec.  25  was  the  beginning  of  the 
year  in  New  England. 

Jan.  1.  It's  a  great  day  for  football:  The  Rose  Bowl;  The  Sugar  Bowl;  the 
Cotton  Bowl;  the  Orange  Bowl,  etc.,  etc. 

Jan.  1.  Feast  of  the  Circumcision.  Sign  of  the  covenant  God  made  with 
Abraham.  Jesus  circumcised  on  the  8th  day. 

Jan.  2.  First  Flag  of  Washington's  Army  run  up  on  the  flag  staff  before 
Washington's  headquarters,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Jan.  3.  Second  Sunday  in  Christmastide. 

Jan.  5.  Epiphany  Eve  (12th  night).  Burning  of  Christmas  trees. 

Jan.  6.  Epiphany.  Theodore  Roosevelt  died  on  Jan.  6,  1919.  New  Mexico, 
the  47th  state  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1912. 

Jan.  6.  The  Four  Freedoms  announced  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt;  the 
ideologies  of  the  democracies  as  opposed  to  Naziism:  Freedom  of 
speech;  freedom  of  worship;  freedom  from  want;  freedom  from  fear. 

Jan.  7.  Millard  Fillmore's  birthday.  13th  President  of  the  U.S.A.  Born  this 
day  in  1800. 

Jan.  7.  First  ship  to  pass  through  the  new  Panama  Canal.  Jan.  7,  1914. 

Jan.  10.  First  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

Jan.  11.  Alexander  Hamilton.- Born  Jan.  11,  1757. 

Jan.  13.  Festival  of  Saint  Veronica. 

Jan.  17.  2nd  Sunday  after  Epiphany.  Benjamin  Franklin  born  this  day  in 
1706. 

Jan.  18-25.  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity. 

Jan.  18.  Daniel  Webster  born  this  day  in  1782. 

Jan.  19.  Robert  E.  Lee  born  this  day  in  1807. 

Jan.  24.  Gold  discovered  in  California  on  this  day  in  1848. 

Jan.  24.  Third  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

Jan.  26.  Douglas  MacArthur  born  this  day  in  1880. 

Jan.  27.  Thomas  Edison  on  this  day  in  1880  granted  a  patent  on  his  in- 
candescent light. 

Jan.  29.  William  McKinley.  25th  President  of  the  U.S.A.  Born  this  day 
in  1843. 

Jan.  31.  Fourth  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 


What  makes  the  poet  different  from  his  fellowman  is  his  ability 
to  see  stars  in  a  gutter  pool.  —  Shanty  Al  in  Chicago  Tribune. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  five  articles 
prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading,   but  also  for   group 
discussion  and  for  lay  leaders'  helps. 

1.  Our  Young  Rebels  (page  34) 
Scripture:  Luke  9:23-26. 

What  makes  young  people  today  rebellious?  What  do  they  want? 
What  challenges  would  you  give  the  American  youth  of  today?  What 
are  the  implications  for  youth  set  forth  in  our  Scripture  passage?  What 
can  we  do  to  resolve  conflicting  points  of  view  right  where  we  are? 

2.  The  Church  in  a  Changing  World  (page  42) 

Scripture:  Colossians  3:3;  2  Corinthians  5:18;  Hebrews  12:27 
What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  the  church  is  an  anvil  that  has 
worn  out  many  hammers?  What  is  new  about  change  in  our  day?  How 
do  we  react  to  change?  How  should  we  respond  to  change?  What  do 
you  predict  for  the  church  in  our  changing  world? 

3.  Keep  in  Touch  When  Away  (page  52) 
Scripture:  Psalm  137 

What  similarities  do  you  see  between  the  Babylonian  captivity  and 
military  service?  How  did  the  Israelites  survive?  How  did  they  keep 
in  touch  with  home?  In  what  ways  can  you  help  your  church  under- 
stand your  problems?  In  what  ways  can  you  help  your  chaplain?  your 
friends? 

4.  Does  Smoking  Cause  Cancer?  (page  24) 
Scripture:  1  Corinthians  3:16-17 

What  is  your  answer- to  the  question:  "Does  smoking  cause  can- 
cer?" How  does  cigarette  smoking  cut  years  out  of  your  life?  Why 
have  so  many  doctors  given  up  smoking? 

5.  The  Playboy  Philosophy?  (page  11) 

Scripture:  Matthew  19:18;  Mark  10:19;  Luke  18:20;  1  Corinthians 
7 

What's  wrong  with  the  playboy  philosophy?  What  is  your  philoso- 
phy of  life?  How  did  Jesus  live  and  what  did  he  teach  us  about  living? 
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BOOKS  ARE  FRIENDLY  THINGS 


Wildflowers  by  Les  Line.  Ballantine  Books,  101  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10003. 
1970.  $3.95. 

An  engagement  calendar  for  1971.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  of 
flowers  you've  ever  seen. 

Spiritual  Manpower  by  J.   Oswald  Sanders.   Moody  Press,  820  N.   LaSalle  St., 
Chicago,  111.  60610.  1970.  95  cents. 

Seventeen  biographies  preserved  by  inspiration  —  men  from  God's  school  — 
men  from  Abraham  to  Paul.  The  author  states  that  his  purpose  is  not  "exhaustive 
treatment"  but  to  set  forth  the  widely  varying  methods  God  has  used  in  preparing 
and  training  each  man  for  the  destiny  marked  out  for  him. 

The  Drug  Scene  by  Donald  B.  Louria.  Bantam  Books,  Inc.,  666  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10019.  1968.  95  cents. 

An  examination  of  how  extensive  is  drug  abuse,  what  each  drug  does  and  does 
not  do,  faces  up  to  the  growing  epidemic  of  drug  abuse  in  our  country,  suggests 
clues  on  early  detection.  An  important  book. 

The  Navajo  of  the  Painted  Desert  by  Walter  L.  Bateman.  Beacon  Press,  25  Beacon 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02108.  1970.  $5.95. 

An  imaginative  blend  of  storytelling  and  carefully  researched  accounts  of  the 
life  of  the  Navajo  many  years  ago  —  before  1890.  The  book  takes  you  into  a  way 
of  life  which  is  one  of  America's  richest  yet  most  neglected  heritages.  Bateman 
is  an  excellent  writer  and  the  illustrations  by  Richard  C.  Barlett  add  immeasur- 
ably to  the  beauty  of  the  book. 

The  Holy  Triangle  by  Joel  Nederhood.  Baker  Book  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
49506.  1970.  $1.25. 

"The  chapters  of  this  book  are  brief  examinations  of  marriage,  the  home,  the 
responsibilities  of  parents,  sexual  love,  abortion,  and  other  matters  that  affect  us 
so  deeply  —  an  examination  of  these  in  the  light  of  the  Bible,  the  Word  of  God." 

Come  Help  Change  the  World  by  Bill  Bright.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  Westwood, 
N.  J.  07675.  1970.  $4.95. 

An  intriguing  title  and  a  good  book.  Here  is  the  exciting  story  of  Campus 
Crusade  for  Christ,  a  spectacularly  successful  organization  of  men  and  women 
who  have  given  heroically  of  themselves  to  the  great  work  of  bringing  the  gospel 
to  this  generation  of  college  students. 
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Sound  Off!  (Continued  from  page  4) 


also  know  that  I  must  learn  more  of  my  Lord's  will. 

I  am  also  enclosing  three  ($3.00)  dollars  for  a  subscription  to  be  sent  to  my 
cousins.  They  have  shown  an  interest  in  the  truths  that  appear  in  THE  LINK 
and  would  like  to  have  their  own  copies. 

Please  find  check  for  six  ($6.00)  dollars  to  cover  both  subscriptions. 

— MSgt  Robert  E.  Labahn,  7902  Rimfire  Dr.,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78227. 

The  Troubled  Christian  Speaks 

I  read  your  article  "The  Troubled  Christian  Speaks"  in  THE  LINK  (January 
'70).  I  feel  that  it  was  just  what  I  needed  at  this  troublesome  time  in  my  life. 
This  troubled  Christian  now  speaks  to  you  through  correspondence. 

I'm  a  member  of  the  WAC  and  I've  met  lots  of  controversy.  I  received  some 
consolation  through  1  Timothy  6:11-16.  But  I  ask  you,  How  does  the  Christian 
really  test  another  person  to  reveal  his  true  character?  I've  been  deceived  so  many 
times  by  the  character  of  others  who  pretended  to  be  my  friends.  I  ask  for  your 
prayers. 

— Sp4  Georgia  Rosenboro,  HHC,  USWACC,  Fort  McClellan,  Ala.  36201. 
(Reply  from  Dr.  Veh  —  in  part:  It  is  a  joy  to  know  that  our  material  in  the 
January  '70  issue  of  THE  LINK  proved  helpful  to  you.  I  am  happy  that  you  felt 
free  to  turn  to  me  with  your  plea  for  aid  in  personal  relationships. 

May  I  start  way  back.  To  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  one's  Savior  and  Lord  makes 
one  a  Christian.  But  this  is  just  the  beginning.  To  be  a  true  Christian  demands 
constant  effort  to  continue  to  know  Christ's  imperatives  for  his  followers  and  to 
grow  in  Christian  grace. 

To  be  a  growing  Christian  forces  us  to  examine  ourselves,  to  see  our  own 
shortcomings,  to  confess  our  failures.  .  .  . 

Christ  says  we  are  to  love  not  only  those  who  are  friendly  but  those  "who 
despitefully  use  you." 

We  are  bound  to  meet  up  with  people  who  do  not  have  Christian  concepts; 
.  .  .  still  it  is  our  duty  to  love  even  when  we  are  repulsed.  Love  is  never  wasted. 
Don't  shun  those  who  fail  or  disappoint  you.  Just  try  to  understand  them  and 
continue  to  love  them.  Read  John  13  and  14.  Loving,  praying,  for  others,  you 
are  bound  to  win.  —  Raymond  Veh.) 

*     *      * 
Do  the  thing  you  fear  and  the  death  of  fear  is  certain.  —  Emerson. 

Language  was  given  us  that  we  might  say  pleasant  things  to  each 
other.  —  Christian  Bovee  in  Forbes. 

The  only  conquests  which  are  permanent,  and  leave  no  regrets, 
are  our  conquests  over  ourselves.  —  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
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a  small  boy  carrying  a  load  of  news- 
papers under  his  arm:  "Don't  all 
those  papers  make  you  tired,  my 
lad?" 

"Naw,"  replied  the  boy.  "I  don't 
read  'em." — Quote. 


"Pop  took  the  car  without  even  asking 
me  if  I  might  need  it!" 


"As  I  have  forgotten  my  notes  this 
morning,"  the  minister  began  his 
sermon,  "I  will  rely  on  the  Lord  for 
guidance.  But  tonight  I  will  come 
better  prepared." — Holiday  Inn 
Magazine. 

Ancient  Citizen:  "Yup,  I'm  94 
years  old,  son,  and  I'm  proud  to  say 
I  ain't  got  an  enemy  on  earth." 

Reporter:  "That  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful thought,  sir." 

Ancient  Citizen:  "Yup.  Last  one 
petered  out  about  a  year  ago." — 
General  Features. 


"Pop,  my  teacher  gave  me  a  zero 
for  telling  the  truth." 

"How  come?" 

"When  she  asked  me  who  discov- 
ered America,  I  told  her  I  didn't 
know." — Youth  in  Action. 


Sign    on    the 
license  bureau: 
"Out  to  lunch 


door    of    marriage 
—  think  it  over!" 


An  Indian  petitioned  the  judge  of 
an  Arizona  court  to  give  him  a 
shorter  name.  "What  is  your  name 
now?"  asked  the  judge. 

"Chief  Screeching  Train  Whistle," 
the  Indian  said. 

"And  what  do  you  want  to  shorten 
it  to?"  asked  the  judge. 

The  Indian  folded  "his  arms  and 
grunted,  "Toot." — About  Face. 


At  a  vacation  camp  for  children  a 
little  girl  fished  for  awhile,  then 
threw  down  her  pole  and  cried,  "I 
quit."  Asked  for  an  explanation,  she 
said,  "I  just  can't  seem  to  get  waited 
on." — Sunshine  Magazine. 


Said  the  kindly  old  gentleman  to 


A  Scotsman  who  had  worn  the 
same  hat  for  15  years  decided  with 
a  heavy  heart  that  it  was  at  last  neces- 
sary to  buy  a  new  one. 

Going  into  the  only  hat  shop  in  the 
neighborhood,  he  said  to  the  clerk: 
"Well,  here  I  am  again." — Carolina 
Co-operator. 
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THE  OLD  YEAR  AND  THE  NEW 


Think  naught  a  trifle,  though  it  small  appear; 
Small  sands  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  year. 

—Edward  Young 


They  say  that  life  is  a  highway  and  its  mile- 
stones are  the  years. 

—Joyce  Kilmer 
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